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Springfield Proposes 
Stock Split-Up and 
Increase In Capital 


Cash Capital Increase From Pres- 
ent Figure of $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 Recommended 


LARGE GAINS IN BUSINESS 


to Take Advantage of Oppor- 
tunities Ahead Cruttenden Says 


The board of directors of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 1s 
recommending that stockholders approve 
the following at a special stockholders 
meeting to be held on October 6: 

1. Split-up of two and one-half shares 
for one with reduction in par from $25 
to $10 a share. 

2. Cash capital be increased from 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000 by issuance of 
20,000 shares of new $10 par stock to 
be offered pro rata to shareholders at 
\ price to be determined later. 


New Issue Underwritten 


This means that the owner of one 
share of old $25 par stock will be en- 
titled to subscribe for one share of new 
$i0 par stock. The proposed new issue 
is to be underwritten ‘by a_ group 
headed by the First Boston Corporation 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

For some time consideration has been 
given io the increased capital needs of 
the company resulting from a very large 
Increase in its volume of business and 
relationship of capital funds (cash 


capital, net surplus and voluntary  re- 
serves) to such volume and the statutory 
une ucd premium reserve’ ensuing 
therefrom. 

“The management desires to be in a 
position to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunit that appear to lie ahead, main- 
tain iis position in the industry and be 
able extend the same high type of 
sery and facilities to its agents, in- 
sura brokers and the insuring public 
that has been privileged to serve for 
alm t full century,” says W. B. Crut- 
tend chairman of the board. 

Several other fire insurance companies 
Nay creased their capital funds by 
re\ of and addition to the stock 
strt in recent months. 

~pringfield at the close of 1946 
nad ts of $52,114,463, policyholders’ 
SUT] if $20,638,099 and unearned pre- 
mit f $25,254,421. The unearned pre 
mit nereased $5,000,000 during 1946 


er gains this year have been 
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Selling Security 


When one Penn Mutual reeruit was asked what he found most 


interesting in a life underwriting career his reply was prompt— 


“The opportunity to create an incentive to save for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the client or his family, to bring peace of mind or 
happiness by removing the fear of insecurity, without actually tak- 


ing anything away from someone who may need it more than I do. 


“The remuneration I expect to get does not come out of the 
client’s pocket, for he gets full value either in cash or protection 
to the extent of what he put in, plus interest. 

“The client, therefore, is doing me no favor any more than I 
am the bank teller when I make a savings deposit. Both the teller 
and I are paid out of the differential between what the money on 


deposit earns and the rate of interest paid for the use of that 
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National Association 
Meeting in Boston; 
Has 50,000 Members 


Strong Present Executive Manage- 
ment; Vote to Employ Full- 
Time Actuary at Headquarters 


WORKING ON COMPENSATION 


Social Security Situation; Confer- 
ences With SS Board and Rev- 
enue Bureau Get Results 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Boston, Sept. 9—National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which is fifty 
eight years old and has 530,000 members, 
is having its annual convention in Bos 
ton this week and so are affiliated or 
ganizations, including the Million Dollar 
Round Table, Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Club, American College of Life 
Undtrwriters, the CLU, and General 
Agents and Managers Section. It is not 
the biggest convention NALU has had, 
but it is plenty big enough. 

The present executive management of 
NALU is the strongest and largest it 
has ever had. While progressive, it is 
not radical. It is safe to say that no 
resolutions will be passed which will 
revolutionize the business or upset it, 
either. No agents are patrolling the 
hotel lobbies of Boston with placards 
saying they want this or they want that, 
and at the sessions of committees, trus- 
tees and council, no gag rules prevail 
and no steamroller methods. 

President Philip B. Hobbs, Executive 
Vice President James E. Rutherford and 
their associates have arranged the pro- 
gram so that it is not cluttered up and 
it is without those ten-ring circus 
aspects which kept the conventioneers 
dashing from one event to another as 
in some former years. One of the star 
speakers is Trygve Lie, secretary gen 
eral of United Nations. 

Will Employ Full-Time Actuary 

A program surprise was the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
president of Wellesley and former head 
of the WAVES, who a few weeks ago 
was elected to the board of the New 
York Life. She was guest of the 
Women Underwriter’s Section, chairman 
of which is Lillian L. Joseph. 

NALU trustees voted for the associa- 
tion to have an actuary and one will be 
engaged. 

The questionnaire which NALU sent 
about agents’ compensation went to 216 
American companies and to nine Cana 
dian companies operating in the United 
States. So far forty-two replies have 
been received and forty more replies 
have been promised. Asked if new addi 
tional questionnaires would be sent on 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Modern tools increase the effectiveness 
of your sales program. Berkshire Life 
offers a complete training program for 
new agents. 
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Clifford H. Orr, New Vice President, 


ston, Sept. 11—An example of the 
mts inding service that Clifford H. Orr, 
new vice president of the National As- 
sociction, has given to the national or- 
the 
conunittee on education this year which 
worked out the organization of the new 


ganication is his chairmanship of 


Life Underwriter Training Council which 
has (he most comprehensive agent train- 
ing program ever conceived. He _ is 
chairman of the Council. Mr. Orr, who 

eeneral agent for National Life of 
Vermont at Philadelphia, was secretary 
of the National Association last year 


ind has been a trustee for several terms. 


\nother of Mr. Orr’s active interests 


to which he gives much time is the 
CLU. He received his CLU designation 


in 1930 and in 1944-45 was president of 
the American Society of Chartered Life 


Underwriters. Before that he was vice 
president. 

During the war Mr. Orr was chairman 
of the National Association’s National 
War Savings Committee. In 1944 he was 
awarded the President’s Cup, highest 
award of the Philadelphia Association 


of which he is a former president which 
is given to outstanding citizens in rec- 
ognition of unselfish and sustained servy- 
ice to life insurance. 

Serving over the years on many of 
the National Association’s most impor- 
tant committees on several of which he 
has been chairman, Mr. Orr has an 





Walter E. Barton Treasurer 





WALTER E. 


BARTON 


B n, Sept. 11—Reelection of Wal- 


te Barton, president of the C. B. 
Kni agency of Union Central Life 
in York, as treasurer of the Na- 
hor \ssociation, should qualify him 
unial treasurer as he has been 
repestedly reelected for many years. 





Harold Stewart a Trustee 


or n, Sept. 9— Harold M. Stewart, 
vhs xecutive vice president of Pru- 
sia as been elected to the board of 
istces of the American College of Life 


Ncerwriters for a three-year term. 





Bachrach 
ORR 


CLIFFORD H. 


unusual background of service in na- 
tional affairs of the whole life under- 
writer organization. 





Council Approves Action of 


Federal Law Committee 
Sept. 9—NALU Council ap- 


proved the action of Federal law com- 
mittee and Social Security subcommittee 
that its chairman be authorized to pre- 
sent to the proper Congress committees 
a study of the social and economic 
desirability of some provision in the tax 
law giving to individual taxpayers an 
incentive to save and make independent 
provisions for themselves and their ben- 
eficiaries. The discussion covered exist- 
ing proposals now before the Congress 
for a deduction of a reasonab'e amount 
of life insurance premiums from gross 
incomes under the income tax law, 
restoration of an exclusion from estate 
tax of an amount of life insurance pay- 


3oston, 


able to named _ beneficiaries and_ the 
ear-marking and removal from estate 
tax liability of assets specifically in- 


tended for the payment of estate taxes. 

Chairman Benson explained it has now 
been established that the June 18 ruling 
of Treasury Department respecting poli- 
cies taken by business parties was not 
intended to indicate any change in the 
existing estate tax regulations, pub- 
lished rulings and decisions. 





Benson’s Comment on SS Act 


Boston, Sept. 9.—In its report to the 
National Council, Chairman Judd C. Ben- 
son of the subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity said in part: 

“We again desire to stress that the 
problem with which the committee has 
been dealing concerns the old age and 
survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act since life insurance 
agents compensated solely by commis- 
sion are specifically excluded from cov- 
erage under the act. Further, our prob- 
lem has concerned the extension of old 
age and survivors insurance coverage to 
commission agents in the contractural 
category of independent contractors 
since all others are already qualified as 
employes.” 





Jul B. Baumann, New President, Came 
Long Hard-Working National Officer Up Through National Organization 


3oston, Sept. 11—Coming up through 


the organization with a broad range of 


activity in the national field, Jul B. 
Baumann, general agent for Pacific 
Mutual Life at Houston, is well pre- 


pared to step into the post of president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to which he is slated to be 
elected at the the 
here. He served as vice president last 
year and secretary the previous year. 

Mr. Baumann has been in life insur- 
ance for twenty years, starting with the 
Aetna Life in its Group department. 
Later he was put in charge of Aetna’s 
Group otlice in St. Louis and then was 
transferred to New York. In 1929 he 
moved to Texas where he had a suc- 
cessful career as a personal producer 
in Dallas and Fort Worth. It was in 
1933 that he became general agent for 
Pacific Mutual, transferring his office 
to Houston in 1937, ten years ago. 

In all the cities where he has been 
located, Mr. Baumann was active in the 
Life Underwriters Associations and 
served as officer. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Texas State Association. He 
has been president of the Optimist Club 
and several times has been chairman of 
its international convention. He is ac- 
tive in the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Better Business Bureau and 
Community Chest and other campaigns. 
the National Association he 


close of convention 


For has 


Judd C. Benson Elected 


National Ass’n Secretary 


James Moon Studio 
JUDD C. BENSON 

3oston, Sept. 11—New secretary of 
the National Association is Judd C. Ben- 
son, general manager of the Cincinnati 
agency of Union Central Life. He was 
elected a trustee in 1944. 

One measure of Mr. Benson’s service 
to the national organization is his chair- 
manship this year of the important com- 
mittee on Federal law and legislation 
after having served on that committee 
for several years. In 1942 he was chair- 
man of the nominations committee and 
the following year he was chairman of 
the convention program committee. He 
was also Ohio war bond chairman and 








B. BAUMANN 


two years chair- 
agency practices 
was chairman of 
has been 


been during the past 
man of the important 
committee. In 1945 he 
the membership committee. He 


a trustee for some years. 


Nominations for Trustees 

Boston, Sept. 9—Nominations for trus- 
tees were made to the National Council 
today, the nominations committee re- 
porting nine and four nominations beim, 
made from the floor. The nine were 
Charles E. Cleeton, general agent, Occi- 
dental Life, California; Charles J. Curry, 
manager, Mutual Life, Atlanta; David B. 
Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, New 
York City, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York State; 
Verne C. Gilbert, Equitable of lowa, 
Portland, Ore.; John Rk. Humphries, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga ; 
R. E. Iming, New York Life, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; John D. Moynahan, manager, 
Metropolitan, Chicago; Simon D. Weiss 


man, Equitable Society, Boston, and 
Robert A. Wiley, Omaha. 

Those nominated from the floor were 
H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Wayman L. Dean, Life 
& Casualty Co.; D. L. Myrick, Great 
Southern Life, Lake Charles, La., and 
Robert M. Goodall, Protective Life, 


Birmingham. 


It was thought that Nola Patterson 
of the Reliance Life, Atlanta, would be 
nominated, but she was not 


Elma Easley Chairman 


Boston, Sept. 9. 
Women’s Quarter 
is Elma Easley, 
states, of Portland, 
is Ethel Elmer, 
Chicago, and a member of 
Dollar Round Table. 


New chairman of the 
Million Round Table 

California-Western 
Ore. Vice chairman 
Connecticut General, 
the Million 





Treasury 
the 


administrator for the 
savings staff in 


associate 
Department’s war 
payroll division. 
In local life underwriter affairs he 
was vice president of the Cincinnati as- 
sociation, national committeeman for 
that group, has been president of the 
Cincinnati General Agents and Mana- 


gers Association and was president of 
the Ohio State Association for two 
terms. 
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Practices Committee 
To Enlarge Its Scope 


TAKES ON FIELD PRACTICES 


Baumann Group Proposes It Concern 
Itself With Group Coverage, Savings 
Bank Insurance 


Proposal to enlarge the scope of the 
committee on agency practices and to 
change its name to committee on field 
practices, was made in the report by 
Chairman Jul B. Baumann to the Na- 
tional Council at Boston. An amend- 
ment to the by-laws proposes to define 
its duties as follows: 

Field Practices 


shall consider the basic principles and 


“The Committee on 


problems relating to the personnel of 
the agency forces, particularly as to 
selection and training. The committee 
shall also study modern, progressive and 
ethical methods of practicing life insur- 
ance in the interest of the general pub- 
lic and those engaged in life underwrit- 
ing. The results of their studies shall be 
referred to the Board of Trustees to- 
gether with appropriate recommenda- 
tions for action.” 

The committee report then goes on to 
say: “It is our belief that the above state- 
ment of duties makes it necessary that 
this committee concern itself with any 
plan, procedure or practice in the life 
insurance business which is adverse to 
the best interests of the American 
Agency System and the career life un- 
derwriters who constitute the backbone 
of it. Therefore, we feel obligated to 
consider what action should be taken by 
the committee alone, or in cooperation 
with other committees of NALU, in con- 
nection with a number of matters, among 
which are the following: 

“1. Group coverage through trade as- 
sociations. We are particularly con- 
cerned with rumors to the effect that 
seiue claim that Section 4 of the Com- 
missioners Standard Group Definition 
provides a back door through which al- 
most any kind of trade association group 
coverage may be written. 

“2. Group creditors’ insurance, in the 
opinion of many, is being misused, espe 
cially in the real estate mortgage loan 
field, and to the great detriment of our 
members. 

“3. The Armed Forces Mutual Bene- 
fit Association, organized with War 
Department approval, for the purpose 
of supplying convertible group cover- 
age to Army oflicers going overseas, 
is, in our Opinion, an unwarranted in- 
trusion into the field of life insurance 
and is potentially dangerous, because, if 
the scheme is carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, it could attain a magnitude 
even greater than possible National 
Service Life Insurance sales to a peace- 
time army. 

“4. Savings Bank Life Insurance, op- 
osition to which is primarily the duty 
1f our committee on state law and legis- 
ation, 1s, nevertheless, a matter of con- 
cern to this committee. We should seek 
by every means possible to aid the com- 
mittee on state law and legislation in 
preventing an increase in limits in states 
where this scheme now is legalized and 
in successfully opposing its authorization 
in other states. 


T 
i 
« 
} 
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In short, it is the recommendation 
of this committee that the new com- 
mittee on Field Practices concern itself 
with every danger to the American 
Agency System, whether it arises in or 
out of our business. When a problem 
is clearly the concern of this commit- 

, we should exert our every energy 
to solve it; if it affects the American 
\gency System and career life under- 
writers, but is the responsibility of an- 
other committee, we should endeavor, in 
possible way, to assist that com- 
mittee in solving it.” 


tee 


Make Paul H. Dunnavan 
Round Table Chairman 


HE IS AGENT OF CANADA LIFE 
Paul W. Cook, Chicago, Now Vice Chair- 
man; Biggest Round Table Atten- 
dance; Founder Clark Present 


The Million Dollar Round Table, 
formed in 1927, had its annual meeting 
in Swampscott, Mass., this week, the 
largest it ever had. Total membership 
of the table is 726 of which 107 are life 
members. Among the more than 200 
new members are two women—Mrs. Ray 
C. Lery, John Hancock, Dallas, and 
Gladys C. Brockus, California Western 
States, who lives in Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Miss Brockus, Sis Hoffman, Union 
Central, Cincinnati, and Ethel Elmer, 
Connecticut General, attended Swamp- 
scott convention. Attendance was larg- 
est in Round Table history. 

Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada _ Life, 
Minneapolis, was elected chairman of 
the Round Table, succeeding Harold S. 
Parsons, Travelers, San Francisco. New 
vice chairman is Paul W. Cook, Chicago. 
New member of executive committee is 
John R. Magee, Northwestern Mutual, 
Los Angeles. 

Careers 


Mr. Dunnavan is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with a B.A. degree 
and while there majored in business ad- 
ministration. He was president of his 
senior class. Before entering life insur- 
ance he had six years’ experience in the 
sales field. The first year in which he 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table was 1935 and he became a life 
member in 1939, 

Mr. Cook, general agent of Mutual 
Benefit in Chicago, has long been a 
prominent life insurance figure there. 
Among posts he has held have been 
presidency of Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. He is a trustee of 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

When Chairman Parsons called con- 
vention to order Paul F. Clark, president 
of John Hancock, who founded the 
Round Table and who, when in the field, 
was one of the largest personal produc- 
ers, was on the platform. Mr. Clark in- 
troduced Albert Bradley, executive vice 
president of General Motors who told of 
the need for general revision of the na- 
tion’s tax laws so that venture capital 
will again be permitted to accumulate 
and provide means for the formation and 
growth of small business. 

Speakers at the first morning’s ses- 
sions included President Phillip B. 
Hobbs of NALU; President Roland D. 
Hinkle of CLU; and George E. Lackey, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, the lat- 
ter telling of the growth in prestige of 
Round Table since it was started two 
decades ago. 

Most of the afternoon session on the 
convention’s first day was devoted to 
discussion of the Guertin legislation. 
Actuary Alfred N. Guertin of ALC de- 
scribed the Guertin legislation in simple 
language, and then answered questions 
about it for an hour. He did this so 
well that he was given a long period of 
applause. 

As has been customary Denis B. Ma- 
duro, the New York lawyer who is the 
legal pet of the Round Table members, 
was on hand to direct seminars on the 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans and 
other subjects of interest to top writers. 

The informal “Bull Sessions” were un- 
der direction of John O. Todd, CLU, 
Northwestern Mutual, Chicago. Discus- 
sion leaders at the “Bull Sessions” and 
topics were these: 

Personal Insurance: Alden H. Smith, North- 
western Mutual, Nashville; Gerald W. Page, 
Equitable Society, Los Angeles; and Sidney 
Weil, Mutual Benefit, Cincinnati. 


Business Insurance: R. W. Frank, State Mu 
tual, Chicago; ’. T. Earls, Connecticut Mu- 


tual, Cincinnati; D. M. Brigham, Northwestern 
Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Pension and Profit Sharing: H. Ben Ruhl, 
Northwestern Mutual, Detroit; Meyer M. Gold- 


President Hobbs Reviews Year 


Association Seeks Terminal Date for National Service |; 
Insurance; Opposing Extension of Savings Bank Insur- 
ance; Stand on Group Definition 


Position of the National Association of 
Lite Underwriters on national matters 
was discussed by retiring President 
Philip B. Hobbs at the Boston conven- 
tion this week. He paid tribute to the 





PHILIP B: HOBBS 


work of committees, officers and trus- 
tees. 

On Savings Bank Life Insurance he 
said: “We have opposed, and will op- 
pose, any project or philosophy which 
minimizes the very necessary services 
of a competent life insurance agent. We 
oppose raising the existing limitations on 
the amount of life insurance which may 
be issued by savings banks; we oppose 
extension of the system of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance to states in which it is 
not now in effect.” 

Concerning Group definition he said: 
“Over the last year we have participated 








stein, Connecticut Mutual, New York; Robert 
B. Pitcher, John Hancock, Boston. 

Among speakers at the sessions of 
Round Table were these: 

Walter J. Wheeler, attorney, Northwestern 
National; Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Los 
Angeles; Deal H. Tompkins, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Charleston, W. Va.; John M. Hammer, 
Mass. Mutual, Tampa; Edward R. Erickson, 
John Hancock, Buffalo; Fred A. McMaster, Ohio 
National, Los Angeles; Robert A. Burroughs, 
National Life of Vt.; J. Renwick Montgomery, 
Phoenix Mutual, Philadelphia; Paul A. Hazard, 
Jr., New England Mutual, Chicago; Vincent A. 
Miletti, Northwestern Mutual, Newark; Max M. 
Matson, Mutual Benefit, Cleveland. 

One agent from Alaska—Hugh K. 
Dougherty, Anchorage—was at Swamp- 
scott. Hawaii has four men in the 
Round Table. They are Quan Lun 
Ching, Prudential; Shirley Brakefield, 
Pioneer American; William H. Mount- 
castle, John Hancock; R. H. S. Bril- 
liande, Franklin Life. 

Two members of Round Table from 
far away parts of the globe are Graeme 
D. Nicholl, Colombo, Ceylon; and John 
Hern, Prudential Assurance, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Neither was at 
Swampscott. 


Travelers Party 


On Monday night at New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, the Travelers was 
host to the Round Table representatives. 
Greeting the members weve Jesse W. 
Randall, pres'\dent; Esmond Ewing, vice 
president in charge of production of all 
Travelers cumpanies; Thomas W. Cole, 
vice president; John O. Hoover, super- 
intendent of agencies; and Frank J. 
Flynn, auditor. It was an unusually suc- 
cessful affair. 


in the preparation by the Natior 
sociation of Insurance Commission: 
a Standard Group Definition, and 
aided in securing the adoption 
suggested legislation in many states 
this connection there is much work { 
done, .because, although we recoc: 
proper trend toward mass selling 
Group life field, there are danger 
herent in extension of this principl 
unrealistic amounts. Further, your 
tional Association believes that ( 
life insurance serves its best a1 
mary purpose when the emp!love 
ploye relationship is a requisite { 
issuance of a master contract.” 


National Service Life Insurance 


National Association has been se 
a terminal date for National Service | 
Insurance and on this President Hobhb 
said: 

“Throughout the year your preside 
has traveled to some forty states and 
peared before more than fifty local ar 
state associations, and at each one |} 
discussed steps leading toward a termi 
date for the issuance of new Nationa 
Service Life Insurance. We are happy 
to say that with practically no exceptio 
this suggestion has been received w 
enthusiastic approval. Before suggest 
ing remedial legislation it is obviously 
necessary to wait for the unification of 
the armed services to take place and 
possibly for a decision to be arrived at 
on the matter of universal military train 
ing. It seems now proper that a tet 
minal date tor National Service Life In 
surance be suggested and that another 
form of protection, which will be en 
thusiastically received, we hope, by the 
armed services and the Congress, be sub 
stituted in its place.” 

President Hobbs also told of activities 
on behalf of Social Security, establis! 
ment of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, and the work done in connection 
with Federal legislation particularly tax 
ation. 


American College Tribute 
By Boston University Head 


Conferment speaker at exercises 0! 
American College of Life Underwriters 
on Tuesday at the Boston convent 
was Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president 
Boston University. 

“You are underwriters of life,” le 
said. “Has the full significance 
that phrase captured your imaginati 
You are underwriting life! As an 
derwriter, you are not writing un 
neath some approved standard, not 
you an under-clerk. Technically, 
may be the one who determines risks 
be solicited, and who underwrites @ 
icy of insurance; but beyond that, 
are underwriting life for many pe! 
You are making it possible for a 
to provide for his life in the event 
she is left alone to sigh at the sti 
rew name of widow, and to tremb! 
unexplored responsibilities. You 
making it possible for a husband 
wife to walk down the years toget 
unperturbed by economic considerat 
for, thanks to the service you ren 
they may anticipate old age with ¢ 
nimity and poise. Thus your servict 
fills for them in an economic wa) 
Scriptural promise: ‘At even’ tm 
shall be light’ You are making 1 
sible for many a child to be assut 
an education who otherwise might 1 
able to attain it. You are not 1 
people to gamble upon their live 
vas once the superstitious object 
life insurance; you are making 1t pos 
for them to invest the stuff of whi 
is made for future returns of happ 
and security.” 
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to SERVE... 


To SERVE your neighbors faithfully and well; to earn 
their respect and confidence; to know that the work you 
are doing is contributing to the well-being of your com- 
munity and nation—these are three sound reasons for 


taking pride in your work. 


Prudential representatives have that pride. To them, life 
insurance is more than a job—it is their career, their life 
work. Over 70% of them are members of the Prudential 
Old Guard, an organization of representatives who have 
completed more than five years with our company. More 
than 39% have had more than 15 years’ experience help- 


ing others prepare for the future. 


These years of experience mean that recommendations to 
clients are tempered by considered judgment, thorough 
knowledge, and a keen understanding and appreciation of 


what life insurance can do. 


We are proud of our representatives, and will continue 


d in the future, as in the past, to aid them in every way... 


the better to serve. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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NALU Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


he subject, James E. Rutherford said 
that was a possibility. Asked by a re- 
porter what NALU is going to do with 
the information developed by the ques- 
said that the material will 
studied and that the analy- 
sis will be part of the work of the new 
ictuary. The information received in 
response to the questionnaire may as- 
certain important trends which may also 
lead to development of principles. Mr. 
ford said emphatically that NALU 
is not a bargaining agency for any 
agents or group of agents in the pro- 
duction field. 

The NALU has sent out a revised set 
of guiding principles for use in agency 
management. No company or individual 
executive is asked to sign it. “It is just 
what its name implies,” Mr. Rutherford 
said. “A guide which we hope will be 
useful in agency operations. There will 
be no list of companies who say they 
will follow it and no list of companies 
which do not follow it.” 


tionnaire, he 
be caretully 


Kuther 


Social Security Situation 


At sessions of the Federal law and 
legislative committee and the National 
Council considerable discussion took 
place relative to the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions of June, 1947, 
which defined the word “employe” as 


used in the Social Security statutes and 
the implementing tax statutes. The de- 
held that the word “employe” 
is not to be tested by the rigid common 
aw concept of control of the employe’s 
activities by his employer, but, on the 
contrary, that the word would be inter- 
preted broadly to accomplish the social 
purposes behind the Social Security 
legislation. The court stated in so many 
words that it was applying to the Social 
Security Act the same broad tests as 
were laid down for the National Labor 
Relations Act in the now famous Hearst 
case. 

\s Supreme Court decisions would re- 


c:sions 


quire the Treasury Department and the 
Social Security Board to reconsider and 
probably amend their regulations cover- 


ing the definition of an “employe” for 
purposes of the Social Security law and 
Social Security tax laws, the NALU, 
without waiting to see what Government 
agencies did, decided to cooperate with 
the Government agencies in their de- 
liberations and in collection of essential 
factual data. The life insurance com- 
associations joined in the offer to 


pany 
conter with the Government represen- 
tatives. The conference was Septem- 
ber 4. 

The life men were most courteously 


received at Washington and those at 
the joint conference included representa- 
tives of the Treasury, Social Security 
Board and the Revenue Bureau. The 
life representatives were invited to re- 
turn for further conferences with the 
Government officials after all had time 
to make additional studies. 
Comment of Attorney Schmuck 

Commenting on the conferences, Ed- 
ward J. Schmuck, attorney of NALU, 
said in part: 

“I venture my opinion that these con- 
ferences and the serious approach and 
realistic purpose which the Government 
officials displayed will go a long way to 
clarify the present OAST status of com- 
missioned life insurance agents. Cer- 
tainly, all concerned recognize that if 
the Supreme Court and the new regula- 
tions and rulings are finally concluded 
to be broad enough to blanket under 
OASI the vz ist majority of commissioned 
life insurance agents not now covered, it 
is important that proper leeway be al- 
lowed to take account of variations and 
even individual situations which would 
not fit into a general pattern. On the 
whole, we are much encouraged and look 


forward to the opportunity to continue 
our conferences. 

“As the attorney for this association, I 
feel obliged to express to our members 
an opinion as to possible collateral ef- 
ects of these recent Supreme Court de- 


We Must Help Europe, 
Says Holgar Johnson 


IF AN ECONOMIC DRAIN 


President of Seutbeeee a Life Insurance 
Tells of Fundamental Differences 
Between and U. S. and Europe 


3oston, Sept. 12—The development of 
life insurance as a major social instru- 


EVEN 


America is due to an income 
materially subsistence level, 
to a heightened of family 
obligations and to the American agency 
system, Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
Institute of Life Insurance, told the 
annual convention of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Describing the life insurance business 
in the United States and Canada as un- 
paralleled abroad, Mr. Johnson reported 
on his recent trip to Europe as delegate 
to the Eighth International Manage- 
ment Congress and on his conferences 
held during the summer with business 
and government leaders in Sweden, 
England, Denmark and France. Amer- 
ica in its own interest, Mr. Johnson said, 
must help with the economic rehi ibilita- 
tion of Europe even if it causes a sub- 
stantial drain on our economy. The al- 
ternative would be, he said, a totalitarian 
Europe and Mediterranean and an 
America forced to live in an isolated 
armed camp. 

“The countries of Europe which we 
must aid do not have the same ideals of 
freedom and opportunity which we do,” 
Mr. Johnson said. “There are differ- 
— some of them quite fundamental, 
and it is reasonable to believe that our 
economic help will not cause these coun- 
tries to change. To the extent that we 
in America believe in self-determination 
and in a continued opportunity for all 
people to raise their level of subsistence, 
however, we must be willing to accept 
the responsibility and share in the ob- 
ligations of world leadership. Other- 
wise we must withdraw to our own 
borders and build for ourselves an armed 
camp to defend our ideas and our free- 
dom from an entirely different kind of 
world.” 

Describing the differences which exist 
between life insurance here and abroad, 
Mr. Johnson revealed that the distribu- 
tion and acceptance of life insurance in 
Europe is far below that of the United 
States and on nowhere nearly so uni- 
versal a basis of use for the security of 
the people. “In comparing the life in- 
surance in force in several countries in 
1945, the United Kingdom had $360 of 
insurance per capita, Sweden $270, Den- 

“ : : 
mark $240 and the United States $1,080, 
or three times as much as in England 
although insurance is more than 100 
years older in England.” 


ment in 
above the 
recognition 


cisions. The word, ‘employe,’ is used 
without definition, not only in the So- 
cial Security tax laws, but in the income 
tax laws. I have no idea at this time 
what the Treasury will do, but it is 
highly possible that in redefining the 
word, ‘employe,’ to fulfill Supreme Court 
decisions under the Social Security tax 
statutes, an effort will be made to apply 
the same definitions to other tax stat- 
utes, such as the income tax law. 

“T repeat, that I do not know but that 
it well may be that the Treasury would 
be reluctant to have different definitions 
of the same word for purpose of differ- 
ent tax statutes. The legal questions in- 
volved here will require considerable de- 
tailed study by all who are concerned, 
but it is obvious that if there were a 
single definition and that definition were 
sustained by the courts, then all who 
come under Social Security would prob- 
ably be subject to income tax withhold- 
ing and would probably be entitled to 
the benefits of Sections 165 and 22 of the 
Internal Revenue Code under properly 
qualified pension plans.” 


Meyer Goldstein on Pension Plans 


Where the employer’s contribution 
dollars go under a pension or deferred 
distribution profit-sharing plan based on 
recent studies by Pension Planning Co. 
of New York, were disclosed by Meyer 
M. Goldstein, director, at the Million 
Dollar Round Table meeting at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, September 8. Mr. 
Goldstein stated that this knowledge is 
important to the employer who is con- 
sidering a new plan, so that he may con- 
centrate his dollars in the direction of 
his primary objectives. Also, if a plan is 
in existence this information will enable 
the employer to decide whether to con- 
tinue the present funding method or to 
amend the plan to improve its effective- 
ness. 

If the employer has in mind the solu- 
tion of his problem of taking care of 
superannuated or totally disabled em- 
ployes then he can concentrate 100% of 
his contributions in this direction 
through a trusted securities invested 
pension plan (commonly called a self- 
administered pension plan) or through a 
group annuity contract. 

Of course, if death benefits are pro- 
vided through the typical Group Term 
Life contract, or the newer Group Per- 
manent Ordinary Life contract, these 
would absorb some portion of the em- 
ployer’s dollar, the ratio depending on 
the amount of death benefits. 

However, the typical retirement an- 
nuity policy pension plan, either with or 
without insurance, can solve the em- 
ployer’s problem of superannuated em- 
ployes, but only about half of the em- 
ployer’s dollar would be allocated to- 
wards providing the retirement benefits, 
with the balance being needed for death 
benefits, severance of employment vested 
rights, costs and loading of the policy 
premium for expenses. Or, stated dif- 
ferently, such a plan generally entails 
double the cost of a Group Annuity or 
Trusted Securities Invested fund provid- 
ing similar retirement benefits due to the 
extra cost of the death benefits and 


higher initial loading for expenses, and 
generally more liberal severance bene- 
fits. 


Likewise, in a typical deferred dis- 
tribution profit-sharing plan only about 
half of the employer’s dollar is stored 





Takes Compensation Stand 


There is maldistribution of compensa- 
tion to fieldmen that should be corrected 
said the committee on agents’ compen- 
sation, of which H. Kennedy Nickell is 
chairman, in its report to the National 
Council at Boston. “It is the dollars of 
compensation over the entire working 
years that count, not the rates,” said 
the committee. “It is the majority opin- 
ion of this committee that 50% and nine 
5% renewals or its equivalent is the 
minimum that should be vested in build- 
ing career agents’ contracts.” 

The report said there was a minority 
opinion which feels that “or its equiva- 
lent” can be covered in part under pen- 
sion plans, disability benefits, company 
facilities such as advertising, training, 
etc., prestige of company, vesting of 
pension, disability rights, deferred com- 
missions over fewer years. 

The committee urged the employment 
of a full-time actuary at National Asso- 
ciation headquarters. 





Training Council Launched 


In a long report the committee on edu- 
cation headed by Clifford H. Orr, told of 
the launching of the institutional plan 
for life underwriter education and train- 
ing through the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council now fully organized with 
Mr. Orr as chairman of the Council and 
E. L. G. Zalinski as managing director. 
The report told also of the campus 
courses at Purdue? Southern Methodist 
and University of Connecticut and 
courses in other educational institutions. 


up to provide retirement benefits 
cause the other half is consumed 
death and severance benefits and 
penses of administration. Moreover. 
der the current tax rulings the one 
that is stored up for retirement bene: 
in such a profit-sharing plan gener, 
must be allocated to young and . 
accordance with compensation on 
money purchase basis, without ci 
adequate credit for past service. He: 
such a plan cannot be an effective 
sion system of, say, one-third of 
salary before retirement including S 
cial Security for about the first fi! 
years to twenty-five years after its 
tablishment, depending on the emplo 
compensation level. 

It is essential for the employer to 4 
termine his primary purposes and | 
amount of his budget before selectin 
the type of plan and the funding met! 
to be employed. 


Results Under T. D. 5515 
Told by E. R. Erickson 


The present situation under T.D. 5515 
was discussed before the Million Dollar 
Round Table at Swampscott, Mass., by 
Edwin R. Erickson, Buffalo. Section 
22 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
specifically provides for the exemption 
of amounts received under a life insur 
ance contract paid by reason of the 
death of the insured whether in a single 
sum or otherwise except if such amounts 
are held by the insurer under 
ment to pay interest thereon, the inter 
est payments shall be included in gross 


an agree 


income. 

“Under the law as it has been con- 
strued by two important Federal Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal and as it is now 


being administered by the Treasury 
Department,” said Mr. Erickson, “set- 
tlement options providing for install 
ment payments may now be viewed 
with certainty as regards tax conse- 
quences. 


“It can be said now that the prolonged 
battle has ended in a signal victory for 
the insured and his beneficiary-taxpayer. 
The benefactor may now proceed with 
confidence in the provision for settle- 
ment options running to a spouse, chil- 
dren, or other dependents, permitting 
the proceeds of a life insurance contract 
to be taken in a lump sum or by means 
of installments to suit economic needs. 
This flexibility now serves a highly im- 
portant social purpose since in 1a 
cases the beneficiary would not need 
the full proceeds immediately and the 
estate can be protected by the use 
the installment method of payment. 
Thus funds can be provided to care tor 
the widow, or other natural obj¢ 
the insured’s bounty without a d u- 
tion by income tax payments. 

“It should not be overlooked 
election to take installment pa) ts 
carries with it advantages other 
tax exemption which serve other | 
of protection to the beneficiary. 
time will not permit, further coi nt 
about the additional advantages 
stallment payments cannot be 
except to say the administrativ' 
chinery for handling the funds 1 ; 
matic and the usually inexpe! | 
widow and children of a decea 
sured need not be confronted \ 
task of selectivity of security, a I 
ous field for those who might nat ly 
be susceptible to making an im{ 
investment.’ 
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Nearly 10,000 Hold or Are Preparing 
For CLU Degree, Says J. S. Myrick 


Presiding at the American College 
Hour, Wednesday, at Boston, Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman of the board of the 
American College, introduced the guest 
speaker Trygve Lie, secretary-general of 
United Nations. Mr. Myrick told of the 
great strides made by the CLU move- 
ment since it was launched. 

“This is the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, which was brought 
about by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters through its leadership 
at that time,” said Mr. Myrick. 

“We again note with interest the ac- 
tivity of our CLU’s, in the work of their 
various local, state and national asso- 
ciations and the contributions they are 
making in their communities for the 
improved methods of training and edu- 
cation of all life underwriters. We hope 
that their activities and contributions 
to the cause of life insurance will con- 
tinue to grow and bring additional 
satisfaction through the years. 

“The concern the 


following figures 


work that the college has accomplished 
in these twenty years: 

Those who have now completed the 
entire series of CLU examinations, 3,000. 

Those candidates on the active roll 
having credits for one to four parts of 
the examinations, 4,495. 

Candidates on the active roll who have 
not yet taken any examination, 311. 

One hundred and eighty-seven study 
groups were formed to prepare candi- 
dates for 1947 examinations, estimated 
number of candidates (in addition to 
No. 2), 2,000. 

The groups were located in 115 cities 
and represented forty states and the 
District of Columbia. This makes a to- 
tal of 9,806 people who have either 
achieved their goal or are preparing for 
it. 

“When you take into consideration the 
fact that the membership of the National 
Association is nearly 51,000, and that 
most of the people mentioned in the 
different categories are members of their 
local associations, it would indicate that 
nearly 20% of all this membership is 


51,000 Members 


Membership in the National Associa- 
tion on June 30 was 50,025, Charles J. 
Currie chairman of the membership com- 
mittee reported to the National Council 
in Boston. Since the mid-year addi- 
tional memberships have been recorded 
to bring the total over 51,000. 


interested in becoming CLU’s. They are 
thus preparing themselves for better 
service to the insuring public and to bet- 
ter represent the companies. 

“Again, the American Society has made 
real progress during the past year and 
a great contribution toward the work of 
the college. The Journal, which the so- 
ciety inaugurated a year ago last June, 
has won great popular acclaim. It has 
stimulated thinking and is a real con- 
tribution to literature and to the records 
of life insurance. 

“There is today a greater demand for 
teachers of life insurance than we are 
able to supply. More colleges and uni- 
versities are instituting life insurance 
courses and are requiring able teachers. 
The work of the Huebner Foundation 
will help to supply this demand. It is 
worthy to note that many of our CLU’s 
are filling in this need in addition to 
their regular work.” 
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Business 1s Goop in New Jersey 


4,965 Get Quality Award 


A total of 4,965 members of Na; 
Association were awarded the Nati 
Quality Award for 1947, Frank P, 
berts, chairman of the conservation 
mittee reported at the Boston mec 
An analysis of the qualifiers shows 
of the 4,965 who received the 
Award, 934 qualified for the third 
cessive year, and that 1,723 qualific 
both 1946 and 1947. Among this 
qualifiers were 115 women underwr 
sixteen of them three-year qualifier: 
forty-five in their second year of « 
fication. 


Zalinski Tells of Training 
Course Program of Council 


National Council heard Edmund | 
Zalinski, managing director of the qn 
Life Underwriter Training Council. te 
of the program for the course and it 
objectives. 
fifty one-week 


The course requires 


sessions of 2! 
October to May over two vears. It wi 
include 125 hours of classroom work and 
375 hours of the instructor’s time. The 
cost will be $100 of which $50 will be 
peyable at enro!iment. 


4 hours each running from 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


921 Bergen Avenue 
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Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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The Life Insurance Offices here represented, all leading agencies in New Jersey, extend 
greetings and congratulations to the National Association of Life Underwriters for its 
outstanding accomplishments this year—and for the fine leadership which has charac- 
terized the NAIA throughout its long career. 
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Conservation Is the Insurance 
Business Says Vera Sundelson 


e all know that conservation is not 
- < oeial or separate function of life 
, nce—it is the insurance business— 
‘ust. as life insurance is not only a 
of livelihood, but it is a way of 


life, Vera Sundelson, associate general 
aver, Equitable Society, New y ork, said 
ak women underwriters section of 
‘he .ALU convention this week. ‘Qual- 
ity business,” Miss Sundelson continued, 


“ .5 Jonger an intangible in an era 
whe valuable statistical devices for 
ating and estimating the value oi 
pers rence of business have been de- 
veloped. 

“Conservation service and restorations 
be affected by personal contact 


mus | 
and can seldom be accomplished by 
mail. It is recommended that you code 
chronic lapses and pay particular atten- 
tion to policies on which there are 
heavy loans, etc. The well-organized lite 


underwriter is constantly rebuilding his 
fles, checking changes ot address and 
heneficiary status, and reviewing the 
ress of the policyowner’s program 
ind. needs. Some success has been 
sehieved with reminders forwarded di- 
rectly by the underwriter, prior to the 
expiration of the reinstatement option, 
depending upon company practice. A 
ommunication addressed to the policy- 
wner on subsequent anniversaries oO 
lapse as reminders has occasionally been 
effective. Reinstatement and restoration, 
counter to accepted views, should be 
again, since in 


( 


attempted again and 


numerous cases the policyowner’s diffi- 
culties may be temporary. 

“An underwriter’s portfolio should in- 
clude a conservation kit complete with 
Social Security data, etc. Every com- 
pany provides its representatives with 
sales literature, premium enclosures, 
service cards and annual reports. I most 
urgently recommend a continual dis- 
tribution of this sales and conservation 
material by mail and in person. Your 
service to the client is well rewarded 
in the solution of your prospecting prob- 
lem, because behind every satisfied client 
there exists a market more valuable 
than the original sale. 

“Interesting catch phrases that have 
been used in restoration calls are: 
‘Why did you purchase life insurance ?’ 
‘Would you be proud to meet your ben- 
eficiary after you are gone?’ ‘There is 
no bargain in life insurance!’ ‘Security 
from fear is worth one thousand times 
the premium payment.’ ‘You show symp- 
toms of the disease of “policy dropsy.”’ 
‘Worry lessens life expectancy.’ “There 
were thirty thousand death claims last 
year on first year policyholders.’ ‘Lapsees 
think they lead a charmed life.’ ‘Men 
need it most when they can least afford 
it.” ‘Would you throw the life boat off 
a sinking ship to lighten the load?” 

“In addition to our self-interest, let 
us acquit ourselves with dignity by en- 
thusiastic acknowledgment of our re- 
sponsibility to our policyowners and 
preserve the prosperity of the life in- 
surance business.” 


Know It to Sell It—Elsie Doyle 


In an address on “You Have to Know 
It to Sell It,” Elsie Doyle, Union Cen- 
iral Life, Cincinnati, before the women 
underwriters’ section of the NALU con- 
vention, said that education for the pro- 
fession of selling the benefits of life 
insurance means the development of the 
one natural talent which we all possess. 
“This innate ability speaks for itself,” 
Miss Doyle said, “by the fact that we 


are all life underwriters and members 
of the NALU. I refer to an understand- 
ing, and thereby an intense interest in 
people 

“Education for our work at once 


divides itself into two categories: First, 
education designed to improve our nat- 
ural talents, thus adding to the effec- 
tiveness of our salesmanship. Second, 
the education we must give our pros- 
pects and policyowners in order that 
they 'l better appreciate and under- 
stand our services.” 

Conmenting on the education for 
prospects and policyowners, Miss Doyle 


t an educated policyowner will 
buy | retain more life insurance, de- 
rive ire satisfaction from owning it 
i ip you sell more insurance to 


Coninuing, Miss Doyle said: 

“It ems to me that a prospect’s edu- 
ation should start with our telephone 
appr . Be calm, friendly professional. 
lf avodable, never follow up a lead 
wit] first securing an appointment. 
You cate by so doing that you, too 
are a busy person and place a high 


1 upon his time as well as your 
wn lephoning with the result you 


desir an art, often an acquired art. 


me an artist, two requisites 
ut—a friendly attitude which 
ake self felt ‘over the wire,’ and 





me ie to keep on practicing until 


Ut: | completely at ease in its use. 
effort and strength it con- 
Serve s unlimited. Who knows—the 
: vho answers may be just as 
"end: as you are. Give him a chance. 
‘sible discourtesy experienced 
phone can’t hurt as much as 


if it had occurred face-to-face by ‘barg- 
ing’ into a man’s presence without an 
appointment. If you are not successful 
on the phone in gaining an appointment, 
you have a ‘second chance’ to call per- 
sonally upon him—that is, if you are 
made of such persistence and courage. 


“Tt has been my experience that my 
most satisfactory interviews and _ sales 
have taken place in my own office. Is 
it too difficult to sell your client the 
fact that you, like his physician, are 
better able to serve him where you have 
the proper facilities? In a diagnosis, the 
doctor uses all the modern equipment 
available to aid in his examination. We, 
too, have our offices equipped with time- 


saving devices to aid us. Your client’s 
attorney prefers an office interview in 
which he may refer to records, legal 
decisions and other aids. In the privacy 
of your own office, your client will not 
be distracted nor his attention diverted 
by phone calls, visitors and the dozen- 
and-one annoyances that always occur 
in his own place of business.” 





’ 
Women’s Group at New Top 

Shattering all previously established 
records, the 1947 Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters closed 
its qualifying period with an all-time 
high of 214 members, announced Chair- 
man Ruth M. Kelley, Manhattan Life, 
Detroit. This is a gain of sixty members 
over last year’s membership. 

Included in this year’s membership are 
eighty-four women who qualified for 
the honors of the Round Table for the 
first time; forty-one who qualified for 
two successive years; fifty-two who are 
life and qualifying members; fifteen who 
are renewing life members; twenty-one 
who are new life members; and one hon- 
orary member. 

rhese 214 women represent forty-nine 
of the country’s prominent life insur- 
ance companies and are the daughters 
of thirty-nine states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Territory of Hawaii, Canada 
and Alaska. 


Lillian L. Joseph Calls for 
Unification of Women 


Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life of New 
York, New York, as chairman of the 
women underwriters’ section of the 
NALJU, said that the creative impulse 
which makes the American people great 
is having eternal confidence in them- 
selves. “It behooves every woman to 
undertake to conserve this precious na- 
tional asset,” she said. “If women’s 
groups will begin to recognize that 
women themselves are, through industry, 
making a tremendous contribution to the 
welfare of the nation, businessmen, in 
turn, will become more aware of their 
abilities, thus increasing the utilization 
of women in responsible jobs. 

“Who are the successful business 
women in your town? Design a pro- 
gram presenting them, giving them a 
chance to describe their experiences, 
their objectives and their aims. Our ob- 
jectives are: 1. To develop among 
women a better understanding of the 
service of life insurance. 2. To establish 
a bureau of information for public rela- 
tions. 3. Through education, to create a 
better understanding of the functions 
and fundamentals of life insurance. 

“My belief is that only through the 
unification of women through organiza- 
tions can we expect to lay a lasting 
foundation of peace. Women have 
greater potential power, but only if they 
pull together.” i i 


Eleanore J. Greene’s Selling Method 


Kleanore J. Greene, Beneficial Life, 
Walnut Park, Cal. speaking before the 
women underwriters’ section of the 
NALJU, said that because she found her- 
self with such few hours to devote to 
selling, and no time to be lost in bring- 
ing in that necessary pay check, she 
came to the conclusion that if there 
were any “short cuts” 
she must find them. “I am constantly 
discarding and adding new ideas,” she 
said, “with the thought always in mind 
of finding the shortest distance from a 
needed ‘app’ to a completed sale and 
a satisfied policyowner. There are a 
few ideas, however, that I doubt I shall 
ever discard. One is the pre-approach 
letter and the other is the use of the 
telephone to follow up and arrange for 
interviews. Monday mornings I send 
out ten or fifteen pre-approach letters 
with appropriate circulars enclosed. I’ve 
had a great deal of fun and success in 


in this business 
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outlining ‘campaigns’ for myself. Retire 
ment policies have been my main inter- 
est. Young boys have also been an in- 
teresting source of prospects. 


Follows Up Telephone Calls 


“An hour or two every Thursday eve- 
ning is devoted to follow-up telephone 
calls. My approach is brief and direct. 
I tell my prospect my name and that I 
am calling as a representative of Bene- 
ficial Life and that I would like to ar- 
range for a few minutes of his time 
to go over the idea presented in the 
letter he had received a few days ago. 
My purpose is to sell an interview and 
not insurance over the phone, but I do 
try to arouse my prospect’s interest by 
telling him that the amazing thing about 
our programs is that they offer such an 
ideal savings plan plus protection. How- 
ever, | impress upon him the fact that 
[ want to show him rather than sell 
him. If the immediate prospect is not 
interested, [| inquire about the other 
members of the family and find that if 
I have made a favorable impression on 
the phone, very frequently there is 
someone in the family in the market 
for life insurance. 

“Granted an interview, it is an easy 
matter to secure birth dates, and I then 
have the advantage of being able to 
take with me a definite program and 
to interview the prospect under favor- 
able circumstances. 

“To a young working girl the easiest 
and quickest appeal is that if she were 
to take a twenty-year policy now, it 
would mature, probably, just in time 
for her first child’s education. So often 
parents will wait until the baby is born 
to consider such a policy, then unless 
they crowd it into a shorter term, the 
policy does not mature until the child 
is about 20. Although she may not yet 
be married, she can have just the right 
head start to make such a policy come 
out just right. This idea also forestalls 
so many girls’ letting their policies lapse 
after marriage.” 

Concluding Miss Greene said_ that 
beneficial short cuts are something 
everyone in the business is looking for 

in other words the shortest distance 
from an application blank in your kit 
to a compieted policy delivered and 


paid for in the home of someone who 
has become a friend because of our 
interest. 
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ohn Newton Russell Award Winners Advantages of New Valuation Laws 
Told to Round Table by A. N. Guertir 


Dr. Huebner, J. S. Myrick, J. Stanley Edwards, P. F. Clark, 
M. Albert Linton and Holgar J. Johnson Picked for 


Outstanding Services 


The John Newton’ Russell awards 
riven for outstanding service to the in- 
stitution of life insurance during the 
1942 to 1947, (the years fol- 
the death of J. Newton Rus- 
who was home office general 
agent, Pacific Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles, were announced this week at 
NALU convention by the committee hav 
charge of the selection, of which 


years 
lowing 
sell) 


ing 

Clancy D. Connell was chairman. Ac- 
companying the awards were watches, 
the gift of J. N. Russell’s son, John 


Henry Russell of Los Angeles. Hun- 
dreds of insurance men participated in 
balloting which registered their choice. 
Chosen are Dr. S. S. Huebner for 1942; 
Julian S. Myrick, 1943; J. Stanley Ed- 


wards, 1944; Paul F. Clark, 1945; M. AI- 
bert Linton, 1946; Holgar J. Johnson, 
1947. Summary of their careers follows: 


Dr. S. S. Huebner 
Selomon S. Huebner, 65, is professor 
of insurance and commerce, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania and 
president, American College of Life Un- 
Most noted American insur- 
became a Wharton 


derwriters 
= 1 
educator, he 


ance 

School instructor in 1904 and a professor 
in 1908. He has been chairman of the 
insurance department, University of 


Pennsylvania, since 1915; is a member, 
educational council of U. of P.; dean of 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
1927-34; president, 1934, to date; also he 
is a life trustee, American College of 
Life Underwriters and is past president 
of the American Association of Univer 
sity Teachers of Insurance. He is a 
member of advisory insurance commit 
tee, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; mem- 


ber, committee on insurance and pen 
sions, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. He was educational ad- 
visor to Massachusetts Mutual Life for 


number of years. He was a member 
of War Departmennt advisory commit- 
tee on insurance; and is honorary chair 
man, administrative board, S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Education. 
For many years he has lectured through- 
out the country on insurance subjects 
and has given special lectures in Colum- 
bia and New York Universities. He has 
a number of books on insurance. 


written 
Julian S. Myrick 
Julian S. Myrick, second vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Life, entered life insurance 
in 1898 as an agent in New York for 
Mutual Life and in 1909 was made a 
manager. His agency, Ives & Myrick, 


became one of best known in America. 
lle was elected second vice president of 
the company in 1940. Tle has held many 
positions in insurance, including presi 
dent of NALU, president, Life Under 
writers Association of New York; presi 
dent of N. Y. Managers Association; and 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation. It was during his administration 
as president of NALU that American 
College of Life Underwriters was started 
and he is chairman of its board. He is 
a former chairman, committee on coop 
eration with Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. and is a former chairman of 
Federal Legislation Committee, NALU 
He has spoken on Federal income, estate 
and gift taxes and many other subjects 
and is author of a history of New York 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

J. Stanley Edwards 

1. Stanley Edwards of Denver, gon 
eral agent, Aetna Life, who is 75, began 
his insurance career during his under 


state 


vraduate years at the University of Den 
ver as an office clerk and soliciting agent 
for the Aetna agency of his father in 


Denver and was appointed general agent 


of the Aetna, as a member of the firm 
of A. W. Edwards & Son, in May, 1895 
fle was appointed sole general agent of 
\etna at Denver for five Western states 


in 1897, He has been in the life insur 





ance field for fifty-five years, all in the 
same city and for the same company. 
Mr. Edwards is a former president of 
NALU. During his term in that office 
he was influential in having the Indus- 
trial or Weekly Premium agents taken 
into full membership and responsibility 
in association affairs; in permanently es- 
tablishing the Sales Congress idea; and 
in almost doubling the membership. He 
was one of the sponsors of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, of which 
he is a trustee. He has been active for 
several decades on NALU committee on 
Federal law and _ legislation. Among 
books he has written are “Life Insur- 
ance Plans for Business Needs,” Harper 
& Bros., and “Forty Unusual Plans for 
Selling Life Insurance,” Crofts & Co. 


Paul F. Clark 


Paul F. Clark, who originated the 
Million Dollar Round Table, is president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life. He entered 
the insurance business in 1914 as agent 
for the John Hancock soon after gradu- 
ating from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and became general agent of that 
company in Boston in 1921; vice presi- 
dent in 1938, director in 1941, and presi- 
dent in 1945. He is the first CLU ever 
to attain such a position. Mr. Clark is 
considered largely responsible for agents’ 
training program of the John Hancock 
and for more than doubling the Ordi- 
nary production of the district agents 
of that company. He is active in Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Education 
and was instrumental in having course 


(Continued on Page 14) 


There is much about the adoption of 
t'e Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valu- 
etion Laws concerning which fieldmen 
can be enthusiastic and policyholders 
well satisfied although the advantages 
may be temporarily obscured by the 
necessity of the companies increasing 


premium rates at the same time those 
changes are made notwithstanding the 
two things are unrelated to each other, 
A. N. Guertin, actuary of American Life 
Convention, told the Million Dollar 
Round Table at Swampscott, Mass. last 
Saturday. He reviewed the background 
of the standard laws which have been 
adopted in all states except Oklahoma 
and is still pending in District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Some of the Changes 


Reviewing some of the points in which 
the public is interested Mr. Guertin said: 
“First, of course, in view of the. back- 
ground of this leigslation, is the fact that 
the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality has been definitely replaced. I say 
‘definitely’ because, as you know, other 
attempts to replace that table have been 
unsuccessful. But.no half-way measures 
were taken this time, and the results, 
as far as the discontinuance of the use of 
the American Experience Table is con- 
cerned, are not in doubt. The basis for 
valuing reserves on Ordinary life policies 
in the future will be the Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality Tab'e, 
colloquially known as the C.S.O. Table. 
This table, which was constructed by the 
Committee, reflects the actual experience 
of life insurance companies in this coun- 
try during the ten-year period 1930-1940. 
It also reflects the largest body of insur- 
ance mortality experience ever used in 
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the construction of a mortality taj)’ 
In addition, appropriate tables have a! 
been specified for valuation and ind); 
trial insurance, annuities, disability an? 
double indemnity provisions, and prov 
sion has been made for approval 
appropriate tables for substandard 
Group insurance as well as setteme: 
options. 

“Let me revert to the multifarion 
methods of determining reserves whic! 
[ mentioned a moment ago. The ni 
laws also permit considerable variatio; 
in the valuation siandard. They do per 
mit the maintenance of reserves on an 
basis which produces higher aggregates 
than the reserve computed according to 
the minimum standard and require them 
to be sufficiently high to support the 
non-forfeiture benefits granted. Com 
panies are generally adopting valuation 
standards at a considerably lower rate 
of interest than have heretofore pre 
vailed, some as low as 2%, and there 
will continue a division as between those 
which will value on the net level basis 
and those which will value on the basis 
of the Commissioners Reserve Valuation 
Method, a method of valuation specified 
in the new laws and designed to replace 
the various forms of preliminary term 
valuation. A number of substantial com 
panies of considerable size are gravitat 
ing toward the Commissioners Method 
That they do so is certainly no indication 
of weakness, for who can say which is 
the stronger company, the one which 
values on the net level basis at 244% 
or the one which values its policies on 
the Commissioners basis at 2%. The 
problem is the establishing of an ade- 
quate reserve basis, the more conserva 
tive the better, and the separation of the 
bases of the non-forfeiture benefits and 
reserves, an important feature of the new 
laws, gives the company the necessary 
leeway to maintain a strong financial 
position by operating in an area in which 
the interest of the policyholder is indi 
rect rather than direct. 

Reserve Situation Clarified 


“If the public ever had any interest in 
the relative merits of various methods 
of calculating reserves, that interest 
should entirely disappear now, for in 
view of the new laws, the question be 
comes academic. Whatever the actual 
method used by this or that company, 
the public will know that a sound stand 
ard has been established, it must be met 
and it must be adequate for that con 
pany. Beyond that, the question becom 
of interest only to scholars and _ tec! 
nicians. I believe that you will find that 
the relative simplicity of this situatio 
as compared to the previous state of al 
fairs, under which policy benefits wer 
based on variable valuation standards 
will inspire increased public confidenc: 
With the exception of one or two stat’ 
where specific provision still exists, Ui 
policy will no longer need to contain 
recital of the reserve basis, as was pr 
viously: the case. Obviously. there 1s 
longer any need for such a provisio! 

“The fact that some companies ! 
establish reserves higher than requ! 
may make for some competitive | acti\ 
but that will not alter the basic fact | 
the establishment of a minimum stand 
adequate for the company will ins; 
increased confidence in the ability ot 
companies to meet their policy liabilit 
The basic difference between the old 
new laws, in this respect, lies in 
removal of the incentive placed u 
companies to maintain reserves on a> 
standard as can possibly be justified 
this respect, the new valuation law 
strong incentive to the maintenanc: 
high reserve standards. _ 

“In revising the basis for the cal 
tion of non-forfeiture benefits, the ( 
inittee went over into entirely 
eround, discarding the idea that 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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"(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 





File on the Man with Fingers in Many Pies 


ON A TYPICAL morning, George Tyler, Equitable So- 
ciety representative, finds himself looking at a memo 
pad that reads like this: 

“See J. about getting speaker for next Kiwanis 
meeting —10 A.M. Help P. T. draw will—11 A.M. 
Appointment Ajax Optical Co.—11:45 A.M. Deliver 
claim check Mrs. M.—12:30 P.M. Red Cross lunch- 
eon—2:00-5:00 P.M. Appointments with Goodlow, 
Harry, Babinski—7:00 P.M. See Browns re their 
mortgage—8:30 P.M. Parent-Teachers meeting. 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
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livelihood. It’s a good way of life. For a good life 
insurance man always has his finger on the pulse 
of his community—is continually concerned with 
movements and organizations that benefit his fellow 
citizens. 

That’s why every Equitable Society representa- 
tive does a day’s work that is a source of daily 
satisfaction to him. He can be proud of the respect 
that is his as a member of a highly regarded profes- 
sion...and as a representative of an institution like 
The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Valuation of Business Interests 


Discussed By Walter J. Wheeler 


Various formulas for valuation of busi- 
ness interests were discussed before the 
Million Dollar Round Table at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., last Saturday by Walter J. 
Wheeler, attorney for Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. He said the whole subject is 
much in need of reexamination and gave 
the following as the “tentative” conclu- 
sions: 

It is not possible for the small or 
medium-sized business to have the same 
depth of manpower as giant businesses. 
The value of small businesses depend to 
a large extent upon the lives of key men. 

Small business is vital to our economy. 
Its fluctuating values need to be sta- 
bilized as much as possible. When we 
properly apply life insurance to this 
purpose, we make a worthy contribution 
to the nation’s economy. 

A man may have a value to a business 
in addition to his value, based on the 
cash income he receives, to his family. 
The 20% rule should not be applied in- 
variably to fix the total on personal and 
business insurance combined. Home- 
office underwriters should consider 
bringing the 20% rule up to date—more 
in line with current conditions such as 
interest rates and taxes. 
of such 


The “5-times-salary” rule 1s | 
that it 


doubtful value as a_ criterion 
ought to be abandoned. 

The use of loose methods in deter- 
mining the value of a business and the 
value of a man to it, combined with the 
use of rule-of-thumb methods for fixing 
the proper amount of insurance, is com- 
parable to taking an average of averages, 
which any statistician will tell you pro- 
duces a dubious result. 

If life insurance companies experience 
excess mortality on business-insurance 
cases (as some of them have done), per- 
haps the most important reason may be 
failure closely to relate the amount ot 
insurance to the true value of the man 
to the business. 

Agents have much to gain by furnish- 
ing their home offices full data in impor- 
tant business-insurance cases, such as 
balance sheets and earnings statements, 
and, most important of all, the agent's 
recommendations to the buyer and the 
reasons which probably persuaded the 
huyer to buy. Underwriters are more 
liberal in appraising on the basis of 
first-hand facts than in guessing on the 
basis of second-hand suspicions. 

A brief-case working tool for an agent 
is the published data on net worth and 
net earnings in various lines of busi- 
nesses. 

Valuation formulas are valuable tools 
when used in conjunction with and not 
in lieu of informed judgment. An agent 
should be equipped with or have access 
to the necessary judgment to make 
formulas usable, even as he knows how 
to apply tax law or insurance law or he 
consults with someone who does. Valu- 
ation formulas are workable if you have 
the key. There is but one key. That key 
is human judgment. 

Agents often suggest the seeking of 
legal advice jn cases where the client 
otherwise would not realize the need for 
it In many instances an agent should 
likewise suggest the seeking of technical 
advice on business values when accurate 
information on the subject is essential 
to intelligent planning of the client. 

The fluctuating values of small busi- 
nesses, and the frequent tax and other 
applicable changes, make periodical re- 
view of business insurance and of stock- 
purchase agreements imperative. 

Under present conditions, reexamina- 
tion of clients’ affairs should generally 
result in increased insurance. 

The life-insurance business seems des- 
tined to enlarge its interest in small and 
medium-sized businesses for purposes of 
investments. Perhaps this may result in 


an expanded service to agents in their 
appraisal of values for purposes of busi- 
ness insurance. 

The amount of insurance a man would 
buy for his family used to be determined 
almost entirely by his arbitrary decision 
of how large a premium he would care 
to pay. Now, agents give the buyer a 
true picture of the needs of the family, 
and we all agree that the result is a more 
nearly adequate amount of insurance. 
Today, many agents are letting buyers 
of business insurance fix the amount 
by arbitrary decision on the amount of 
premium, If the agent can employ a 
persuasive measurement of true values, 
as in family insurance he employs a 
chart showing needs, it is reasonable to 
expect that a business, having a more 
elastic budget than the individual, will 
purchase a more nearly adequate amount 
of insurance. 

The goodwill of a business may be, as 
one man suggests, the stuff that dreams 
are made of, but I think that you and 
I could mention a good many cherished 
dreams that have been insured by the 
life insurance business. 





Tax Revision Needed Says 
General Motors Executive 


The need for general revisions of the 
nation’s tax laws and regulations so that 
venture capital again will be permitted 
to accumulate and provide the means for 
the formation and growth of small busi- 
ness, was stated by Albert Bradley, 
executive vice president of General Mo- 
tors before the Million Dollar Round 
Table at Swampscott, last Saturday. 


Mr. Bradley declared that “we have 
stepped up our tax rates to the point 
where they threaten pretty effectively to 
smother risk enterprises once the ab- 
normal conditions of this period of war- 
created shortages disappear.” Emphasiz- 
ing that small business is truly the life 
blood of our economy, he warned that if 
small business should sicken and wither 
as taxes drain off venture capital, the 
pattern of industry would become frozen 
and static. 

“The small business, the new business, 
the idea that may become a business, de- 
pend largely on the risk capital available 
in the hands of individuals” and present 
taxes do not permit saving sufficient ven- 
ture capital or provide the incentive of 
retaining enough profit to justify taking 
the risk, said Mr. Bradley. 





John M. Hammer Tells of 
“Life Plan” That Works 


John M. Hammer, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Tampa, telling how he uses his 
“Life Plan” before the Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour, said that he particu- 
larly likes this sales idea because it can 
be used as a package sale, a part of a 
program, or on a prospect who owns all 
the life insurance he needs. Outlining 
an actual case Mr. Hammer related that 
several years ago he called on a wealthy 
man, and after going over his estate 
with him, found that it was in “Apple- 
Pie Order”’—that he owned a sufficient 
amount of life insurance to take care of 
the needs of his family and his estate. 
However, just before leaving, he found 
out that he had an investable surplus 
about which he was concerned. The re- 
sult was a $5,000 annual premium on the 
retirement income plan. 

Mr. Hammer remarked that he has 
since simplified and streamlined this lit- 
tle idea, and the results have been most 
gratifying. It is astonishing he said how 
many annual premiums from $2,500 to 
$5,000 he can sell on a more or less 
package sale basis from this idea. 


F. A. McMaster Pays Tribute 
To Million Dollar Writers 


Fred A. McMaster, CLU, Ohio Na- 
tional Life, Los Angeles, in an address 
before the Million Dollar Round Table 
Hour, said that there appeared to be 
one common denominator present in all 
of the successful men and women pro- 
ducers. “That common denominator,” he 
said, “was a consuming desire to be a 
success. Many people say they want to 
be a success but it is only a ‘lip-service’ 
sort of thing. They only talk about it. 
But, these million dollar producers have 
gone ‘all-out’ for the success they have 
attained. Many times we think of suc- 
cessful people as selfish individuals. I 
was impressed by how unselfish these 
men and women are in giving time to 
community and association activities—in 
sharing ideas with other underwriters. 
These millionaire producers seem to 
have two basic characteristics: 

“A determination to provide a liveli- 
hood for their families and for them- 
selves—a livelihood far above the average 
for this business, and a determination to 
render a real worthwhile service to their 
clients, to their communities, and finally 
to their fellow underwriters. 





Successful Sales Idea 


Offered by P. A. Hazard, Jr. 

Paul A. Hazard, Jr, CLU, New 
England Mutual, Chicago, discussing 
“My Most Successful Sales Idea” before 
the Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
of the NALU convention this week said 
that probably his most successful sales 
idea the last year or two has grown out 
of the realization that small employers, 
too, should set up retirement plans for 
their employes. “However, they fre- 
quently shy away from the responsibili- 
ties of a pension plan,” he continued, 
“and with good reason, in many cases. I 
have found tkem entirely ignorant of 
the possibilities of the profit-sharing 
trust plan, which is often the only prac- 
tical solution. 

“To me, profit-sharing for employes is 
only enlightened self-interest for the em- 
ployers of the nation. Of course, profit- 
sharing plans, properly installed and op- 
erated, afford a fine incentive to in- 
creased production and elimination of 
waste; turnover is reduced, and morale 
improved. But on a more significant 
scale, if we, as a pecple, are to preserve 
capitalism, we must make it work well 
for the benefit of tke majority, not of 
the few. It seems certain that ‘profit- 
partnership’ plans for our workers afford 
the most promising means at our dis- 
posal today for bolstering and re-vitaliz— 
ing the capitalistic system.” 





J. Renwick Montgomery’s Use 
Of Estate Record Book 


J. Renwick Montgomery, Phoenix 
Mutual, Philadelphia, speaking before 
the Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
on “Personal Estate Record at a 
Glance,” said that when calling on a 
client he brings with him a personal es- 
tate record book which gives valuable 
information in concise form for his per- 
sonal use and for the assistance of the 
client’s family and professional advisors. 
The pages are tabulated so that he can 
immediately turn to the detailed data as 
to the client’s life insurance—Social Se- 
curity—bonds and stocks—bank accounts 
—deposit box—building and loan hold- 
ings—real estate holdings—home inven- 
tory—general insurance—business—auto- 
mobile insurance—tax dates and miscel- 
laneous data. 

“By having the facts available,” Mr. 
Montgomery said, “you will be in an ex- 
cellent position to constantly remind 
your client of the necessity of broader 
life insurance coverage, particularly if 
his responsibilities have increased since 
your last study with him. An intelligent 
effort used as far as you are concerned, 
will not only reward you with greater 
dollar return, but more important will 
develop a greater skill and more ad- 
vanced type of thinking; thus a higher 
level of attainment will be acquired.” 


Ron Stever Outlines His 
Production Patte:, 


Ron Stever, Equitable Society 
Angeles, who spoke on “A Prody 
Pattern for the Million Dollar | 
ducer,” before the Million Dollar Ry. 
Table Hour, said that failure to plan 
control your activities constitutes 
“Achilles’ Heel” of the life underw: 

I am convinced,” he said, “that an 
ganized plan of action is usually. ;; 
always, the major factor in the car 
of successful underwriters.” Mr. Si 
pointed out that his production patt 
is built around the following fundan 
tal factors: An adequate plan of 1: 
pecting; an organized routine whic} 
comes automatic; a considerable dev: 
of specialization; a definite pla: 
building prestige; the ability to visua! 
objectives. ‘ 

“These factors,” he said, “constitit 
the fundamentals of our business, “\Whye, 
they are combined with good sel'j; 
techniques and a constructive philosopli 
of life, substantial and enduring success 
is assured. If we would acquire perma 
nent success—if we would enjoy the {i 
ing of security to the extent that es 
day presented a welcome opportunity t 
build for tomorrow—if we would attain 
and enjoy a position of prestige with out 
clients, our associates and our friends 
if we would feel that this job of ours js 
the greatest job on earth, and let noth 
ing shake our resolution to continue in 
it for the rest of our working lives—if 
we would do all these things, then 
should we not engage in some introspec- 
tion long enough to determine what it is 
that we want to get out of our business 
and our lives. A ‘production pattern’ 
will accelerate your progress—w 
your goals may be.” 


latever 


Deal H. Tompkins Tells of 
The Big One That Got Away 


Deal H. Tompkins, Northwestern Mu 
tual, Charleston, W. Va., told about “The 
Big One That Got Away,” before the 
Million Dollar Round Table Hour. Mr. 
Tompkins said that sometime ago he ap- 
proached the president of a retail store 
with a proposal for $50,000 ten payment 
life policy to be bought by his corpora- 
tion. “I had a reasonable amount of 
background information,” he continued. 
“T was acquainted with the president so- 
cially and knew the size of his family 
but had never solicited him for life in 
surance. The president said my plan 
seemed to have some merit but that | 
must sell his New York accountant and 
business adviser. 

“The expert opened up the interview 
by asking why I thought the firm should 
buy this policy. I gave my reasons as 
being (1) as an investment of surplus 
funds and of money not paid out in div! 
dends during years ahead. (2) To make 
available more money to other stock- 
holders to buy Mr. President’s stock 1! 
he died, and (3) the 10 pay life plan was 
proposed because there was not much 
doubt about the firm’s ability to pay 
miums for this period of time. 

“After I had finished my well thor 
out ideas in clear concise language, 
Expert really mowed me down. 
Tompkins,’ he said, ‘I don’t believe 
President could possibly be intereste 


your plan. In the first place, we do live 


substantial amount of liquid assets 
his money is being accumulated to b 
up inventories, remodel our store | 
open a branch store. In the second /) 
Mr. President is not the least bit in! 
ested in selling his stock when he 
but to the contrary is very much 1 
ested in having ownership remain 11 
family, and in the third place, w« 
now in the process of going over I 
tate and we find practically all his w' 
is in this corporation. We are thin 
about transferring some of his life 
surance out of the corporation to 
sonal ownership. If any  insuranc 
ever bought-on the life of Mr. Presi 
it will be bought by him as an indivi 
and not by the corporation.’” 
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Werld’s Problems Must 
Be Resolved, Says Lie 


NOME CAN STAND ANOTHER WAR 





Unit d Nations Secretary-General Tells 
,oston Convention Differences 
Must Be Overcome 





> 


A hough there will always be dis- 
acre nents of one sort or another, 
,moi : the nations, I look forward with 
abso! te confidence to the day when the 
most basic and damaging disagreements, 
whic!. exist today, will be resolved,” said 
Tryeve Lie, secretary-general of United 
Nati is speaking before the National 
Association convention in Boston this 
week 

“They will be resolved because they 
must be resolved. In any case, and I 
sav tuis in all seriousness, I cannot make 
myse'i believe that this situation will be 
allowed to lead to another war within 
the foreseeable future. We, in the 
United Nations, are proceeding on the 
rock-bound thesis that there must never 
be another war. 

“Everything that I know, from obser- 
vation, from the information at my dis- 
position, and from my contacts with the 
leaders and the people of the Nations, 
convinces me that no country with the 
power to make war regards war as a 
practical proposition now or in the fu- 
ture. As for the present and for the 
immediate future I can add, without fear 
of dispute, that no country on earth can 
tolerate another war, even within the 
limits of warfare as we have known it 
in the past. 

“My immediate preoccupation is not 
that the air of hostility which prevails in 
so many quarters today may lead to an 
actual armed conflict of global propor- 
tions. My greatest concern is with the 
effect which misunderstanding has upon 
the whole scheme of work envisaged by 
the San Francisco Charter. In the best 
of circumstances we have enough work 
laid out for us to consume the best 
brains and the complete energy of all 
governments, working in absolute har- 
mony, for many generations. 

“As [ have already pointed out, social 
and economic conditions all over the 
world required drastic attention even 
before the Second World War. Even 
the most modern and prosperous coun- 
tries had large masses of undernour- 
ished, undereducated, poorly housed peo- 
ple, suffering from lack of proper medi- 
cal attention and other privileges which 
are required for normal, decent exist- 
ence. The poorer and more backward 
countries suffered from conditions which 
were a disgrace to their fellowmen. 
“Today the average standard of con- 
ditions has gone from bad to worse in 
Many countries, from miserable to im- 
possible in others. It is the job of the 
United Nations, through cooperation and 


mutual assistance between all of its 
member countries, to tackle these condi- 
tions and to keep on tackling them, year 


alter year and generation, until we have 
given all humanity an opportunity to en- 
Joy a decent life.” 





Fielimen Are Basically 
Individualistic—Milletti 


n the insurance field are basic- 
ividualistic, and yet, in the final 
of each man, we find molded the 
s, methods and plans of literally 
ds of us,” Vincent A. Milletti, 
estern Mutual, Newark, said at 
ion Dollar Round Table Hour of 
LU. “We can accept or reject,” 





1c tinued, “that which is said or 
writ we can edit, modify or amplify 
‘ny ins ideas but we cannot ignore 
them. To do so is to retrogress and in 
he iness, like all others, you cannot 
stan’ still, you either progress or retro- 
Stes. It matters little whether or not 


is original. It matters little how 
twa propounded before, by whom or 
It does matter how you use it, 
SOW Sou apply it or adapt it, or if you 
, that you know the reason why. 
ving power of an idea comes not 


in its acceptance by you but in its 
thought-provoking effect upon your pros- 
pect. For your ability to use an idea, 
apply it, or adapt it, comes only from 
complete understanding, not of how it 
is used by others, but how you will 
accept or use the same idea. The cost 
of my not recognizing these truths has 
been paid in many ways over the past 
years, in disappointment, disillusionment 
and envy, in sales lost and cases not 
opened. Since then, I have learned how 
important it is that the appropriations 
of ideas, or the origination of them, be 
made to fit a pattern, and be tuned to 
current conditions. 





Legislative Proposals 


The committee on Federal law and 
legislation of which Judd C. Benson is 
chairman considered at its meeting in 
Boston this week proposals to present 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in November among them the fol- 
lowing: 

Proposals which have been presented 
providing for a deduction from gross in- 
come of a reasonable amount of life in- 
surance premiums paid by individual 
taxpayers. 

Consideration of a proposal which has 








**COME RIGHT 


a every man wants his children to have the 


been made providing for reinstatement 
of a special exclusion of $40,000 of life 
insurance proceeds from a decedent's 
gross estate. 

A proposal for the elimination from 
the gross estate of a decedent of assets 
“earmarked” for payment of estate taxes. 

A proper correction of Section 22 to 
exempt from income tax liability the 
proceeds of policies assigned, for a con- 
sideration, to a person having an insur- 
able interest in the insured. 

Proposals concerning the gift, estate, 
and income tax problems relative to re- 
newal commissions assigned by an agent 
or which constitute a part of his estate. 














best possible chance in life, juvenile and education coverage easily and quickly 


opens the door to insurance interviews. It is an appeal hard to turn down and 


quite often the by-product is a sale to an adult. 


State Mutual’s many life and endowment contracts especially designed 


to cover juvenile needs«start at age 0 and include Return Premium to age 5 and 


to age 10 and Payor Agreement with death only and death or disability. 


An old company with a youthful outlook, State Mutual has in its juvenile 


contracts a powerful aid for opening sales doors. In the field of juvenile as in 
others, STATE MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS. 
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U. S. “Know How” Can 
Save World—-Tom Beck 


MUTUAL BENEFIT DINNER TALK 





Publisher Sees Recurrent Famines in 
Depressed Nations; Why This 
Country Is Strong 


from a trip ened the world 
took with other publishers 
H. Beck, president, Crowell 
Publishing Co., which gets out Collier’s 
and American Magazine, gave interna- 
tional lowdowns and his own viewpoints 
in a talk at banquet of Mutual Benefit’s 
Eastern seaboard agencies in Hotel 
Commodore last Friday. The hard- 
hitting, uninhibited publisher, whose 
early scholastic education was limited 
and whose manner reminds audiences of 
Al Smith, answered questions, too, as 
general agents and agents crowded 
around him after his address was fin- 
ished. As it got towards midnight 
President John S. Thompson of Mutual 
3enent broke in and called it an eve- 
ning. Beck was the only speaker and his 
hit was what the movie ad writers would 
call colossal. 


Back 
which he 
‘Thomas 


Sees Self-Help Necessary 


The publisher found the world in a 
pathetic state, saying he grew heartsick 
as he saw how famine was causing the 
death of so many millions, with not 
much hope of future famines being pre- 
vented; and witnessed the malnutrition 
which is killing children and depriving 
millions of grownups of ambition. en- 
ergy and hope. But he is sceptical that 
the world can be saved by financial loans 
to depressed nations or food importa- 
tions. While such aid may help a few 
parts of the world, and should help 
them, it would only be a drop in the 
bucket, in his opinion. 

What then is the real solution? He 
thinks it is for the troubled world to 
learn the American “know how” of do- 
ing things. So there can be more self- 
help. Peasants, ploughing with a stick 
as they plod laboriously behind water 
buffalo or oxen can’t raise enough food 
to feed the families of the Orient. 
American methods and American ma- 
chinery could change the whole situa- 
tion. As an example, he recited how 
Russia had profited by the American 
Campbell who taught farming there. 

Theme of his talk was “What Makes 
America Great?” It isn’t population be- 
cause Russia, China and India have more 
population than we have, nor our in- 
genuity, as scientists of Germany and 
many other countries are pretty good, 


too. It isn’t the pioneering spirit because 
our country was settled by people who 
were pioneers and we haven’t done much 
pioneering beyond our borders. 

The answer is that we created the dis 
tribution machinery and the means to 
buy it that has made America the largest 
unified, standardized market in the 
world. Wants to own the machinery and 
to make the American high living stand- 
ard possible were created through the 
national magazines, newspaper chains 
and radio. They have made more peo- 
ple want the same thing at the same 
time than in any other nation in the 
world, and “we had to create mass pro- 
duction to satisfy these wants,” Mr. 
Beck said. 

“Our country has been developed 
through mass education and a mass in- 
crease in wants. We will not have a 
chance to sell our products on a large 
scale. Europe and other parts of the 
world until they start the process of 
creating wants—or we start it for them 
because we are in a position to start it 
throughout the world.” 


Some Lowdowns 


Mr. Beck would not be surprised if 
there were a war between the U. S. and 
Russia in three years. Speaking of na- 
tionalism in England, he said that it 
would run up against the ineptitude of 
the governing party. Therefore, it can’t 
ultimately succeed. There is to be no 
national nationalism of insurance in 
Britain, by the way. He highly praised 
Winston Churchill and gave his personal 
opinion of some other international no- 
tables. 

He thought Turkey was getting along 
very well; that graduates of American 
colleges in the Near East are success- 
ful; and that English is becoming the in- 
ternational language. 





Russell Award 
(Continued from Page 10) 


on life insurance added to the curricu- 
lum at Boston University. He was or- 
ganizer of Treasury Insurance Legion 
for the sale of War Bonds to and by 
agents; is a director of Life Insurance 
Association of America, Institute of Life 
Insurance and Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council; trustee, American College 
of Life Underwriters. He is a past presi- 
dent, American Society of CLU and of 
the NALU. 
M. Albert Linton 

M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual Life, began his insurance career 
in 1909, when he entered the actuarial 
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department of the Provident Life & 
Trust Co. (now the Provident Mutual) 
after being educated at the Haverford 
College and the Federal Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Zurich, Switzerland. He was 
appointed mathematician in 1913, asso- 
ciate actuary in 1914, vice president in 
1918, and named president in 1931. He 
was past president of Actuarial Society 
of America, and is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and the In- 
stitute of London. He is an authority on 
Social Security and on social trends as 
they affect life insurance, and originated 
the idea which resulted in the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, of which 
he is chairman. He has been advisor 
and counsellor to Congressional Com- 
mittees and Government departments on 
Social Security, NSLI, etc. His book, 
“Life Insurance Speaks for Itself,” is 
one of the best selling books on life in- 
surance. He is a director, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and chair- 
man, Joint Social Security Committee, 
American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America, and is 
vice president, American Section, Per- 
manent Committee, International Con- 
gress of Actuaries. 


Holgar J. Johnson 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of Insti- 


tute of Life Insurance, became an agent 
in Pittsburgh of Connecticut Mutual in 
1922 after graduation from University of 
Pittsburgh and later was made assistant 
superintendent of agencies at that com- 
pany’s home office. In 1928 he became 
general agent of Penn Mutual in Pitts 
burgh where he built a $10,000 g's agency 
and a staff of sixty-two. He has been 
president of NALU, Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania Underwriters’ associations 
and Penn Mutual General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, and is widely known as an effec- 
tive speaker. He was awarded the Del 
Medal by King of Sweden and the de- 
gree of LL.D. by Bethany College. He 
recently returned from Sweden as a 
delegate to International Management 
Congress. He is chairman, Army and 
Navy Department of National Council 
of YMCA. 





CYRUS R. LUND DEAD 

Stricken with a heart attack, Cyrus R. 
Lund, general agent in Erie, Pa. for the 
Pacific Mutual Life, died suddenly in his 
home at age 55. Mr. Lund had resided 
in Erie for the past thirty years, taking 
an active part in city’s 
and social affairs. 
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WHAT’S THIS GUERTIN LAW 
THAT’S MAKING YOU INCREASE 
YOUR PREMIUMS? 









WAIT A MINUTE —THE oe 
LAW HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH 
INCREASING PREMIUMS! Pm_y 


WHAT’S THAT... 





























THE LAW SAYS WE HAVE TO USE A 
MODERN MORTALITY TABLE—THERE’S 
NOTHING IN IT ABOUT HIGHER RATES. 
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IF WE COULD CONTINUE ON A 3 
OR 34% BASIS THERE'D BE NO 
INCREASE— WE MIGHT EVEN BE 
ABLE TO REDUCE PREMIUMS! *R 





BUT | DON'T SEE... 
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Co umbian National Life 


Marks 45th Anniversary 
CHARTERED IN MASS. IN 1902 


Fra: is P. Sears, Comptroller and 
‘hairman of Board Also Has 
45th Anniversary 





T: Columbian National Life, Boston, 
this eek celebrated its forty-fifth anni- 
vers vy. The company was chartered to 
writ. participating and non-participating 
life ;:surance by the Commonwealth of 
Mas. .chusetts in 1902, with a capital of 
200..00. In its first annual report, fol- 
lowir x three months’ business, the com- 
pany was just short of the $2,000,000 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 


mark in insurance in force. It closed its 
first full year with $13,935,000 of life in- 
surance in force. The forty-fifth annual 
statement reported $261,600,000 in force. 

Assets, which first passed one million 
in 1904, had jumped to three million two 
years later, and by 1927, the company’s 
silver anniversary, assets amounted to 
$35,000,000. This figure has more than 
doubled ($74,189,000) in the intervening 
twenty years. 

In 1908 the company dropped its par- 
ticipating plans in accordance with the 
Massachusetts law, and became the one 
non-participating life insurance company 
domiciled in the Commonwealth. In 








June of the same year non-participating 
accident and health insurance was added 
to the company’s services with the issu- 
ance of “Charter Policies” to existing 
life insurance policyowners. The com- 
pany entered the Group business in 1937. 

In 1912 the company built the present 
home office building. Additional space 
was purchased in 1917, and remainder of 
the business block, which includes the 
home office, was purchased in 1946. 

This week also marks the forty-fifth 
anniversary of Francis P. Sears, who 
was the company’s first treasurer, fourth 
president, and who at present is comp- 
troller and chairman of the board of 
directors. 





Valuation Laws 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tations must necessarily be based upon 
reserves. The concept which they 
adopted was not basically new from an 
actuarial standpoint. However, you will 
find comparable approaches discussed in 
many actuarial textbooks, the publication 
of which antedated the formation of the 
Committee. The concept is basically very 
simple. It envisions nothing more com- 
plicated than a forecasting of future 
experience with proper allocation of re- 
sults to each policyholder, the balance 
in favor of the policyholder representing 
the cash surrender value. The principles 
are the same as those adopted in com- 
puting non-participating rates. But the 
seeming simplicity of that concept is 
more apparent than real, since this pro- 
cess involves experience assumptions re- 
flecting all factors of company operation 
and there are many types of companies, 
many more types of policy contracts and 
innumerable situations involved, all of 
which factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in evolving the formula. Un- 
der the circumstances, the Standard 
Non-Forfeiture Law is necessarily so 
technical that it is almost impossible to 
recognize the original concept from a 
reading of the law. I think, however, 
that we may depend upon the public’s 
capacity for getting at ultimate truths, 
even when hidden in such a maze of 
technicalities as this new non-forfeiture 
formula necessarily is. 

“It may even be that the very fact 
that the new law is extremely technical 
will recommend it to the public. Cer- 
tainly, it does not appear that full confi- 
dence was placed in the old rule of 
thumb formula. By contrast, we may 
find the public quite readily accepting 
the new formula as a highly scientific 
development—which, in fact, it is. It 
can certainly understand that the law 
specifies the minimum benefits which the 
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THANKS FOR HELPING ON THAT 
ONE, JOHNNY. 








THAT'S OKAY—I JUST WANTED 
TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT. 
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company must grant and these are the 
same for all companies. 

“Here, again, we have a standard, a 
minimum standard, which must be met 
Companies wishing to use a different 
formula from that set out in the law 
are free to do so, but the resulting bene 
fits must be at least equal to those 
attained by calculations under the Stand 
ard formula. Although the new law is far 
more specific than the old in defining 
minimum non-forfeiture benefits, no ref 
erence whatever is made to surrender 
charges. The phrase has been eliminated 
from insurance law, it can now be elimi 
nated as a part of life insurance ter 
minology and I think there can be little 
doubt that it soon will be. 

“The surrender charge was a necessary 
device just so long as the law insisted 
that the amount of a_ non-forfeiture 
benefit be based on the policy reserve 
In reality, of course, it never was a 
charge but only an adjustment factor 
The very fact that such an adjustment 
was necessary was, in itself, almost con- 
clusive evidence that a more scientific 
approach could be found. As pointed out, 
the values granted under the new for 
mula bear no necessary direct relation to 
reserves, but reserves must be held to 
cover whatever policy benefits are 
granted, which is as it should be. 

“The phraseology used in defining the 
bases of their non-forfeiture benefits will 
be changed by a great many companies, 
although some of them will still retain 
verbiage similar to that used heretofore 
The law is so worded, however, that this 
method of definition may be dispensed 
with and the terms ‘reserve’ and ‘net 
premium’ abolished. Instead we will find 
the introduction of the terms ‘present 
values’ and either ‘non-forfeiture factor’ 
or ‘adjusted premium.’ In either case, 
the adjusted premium or the non-for 
feiture factor will be defined. Even 
though companies have had a great deal 
of trouble in connection with these defi 
nitions, I am optimistic that, before 
imany years have passed, the matter of 
defining non-forfeiture benefits will set 
tie down to a few brief and concise 
forms eliminating any reference to re 
serves, net premiums or surrender 
charges. This, I think, is a great ad 
vance in the drafting of policy forms 
for sale to the public to whom these 
terms may appear understandab'e but 
are, in fact, confusing.” 

TO CONDUCT LIFE CLASSES 

University of California, extension di- 
vision, will conduct classes in life insur 
ance and in wills, estates and trusts, dur 
ing the present university year. The 
life insurance class, with Insurance 
Broker Stanford Bissell, as instructor, 
will be in two sections. The class on law 
of wills, estates and trusts, with [Elmer 
C. Low, Los Angeles attorney as in- 
structor, will have eighteen meetings. 


WESLEY W. MORRISON, SR. DIES 

Wesley W. Morrison, Sr., widely 
known insurance man of Savannah, Ga., 
died suddenly last week at a local hos 
pital. He was 55 years old. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Morrison was con 
nected with New England Mutual Life, 
through the general agency of Wilson 
and Hurst. 
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Joins J. D. Marsh Agency 





Underwood & Undceru 1 
RUSSELL W. KLISE 


The appointment of Russell W. Klise 
2s a representative in Washington for 
J. D. Marsh & Associates, has been 
announced by J. D. Marsh, Washington 
general agent of Lincoln National Life 
Mr. Klise will specialize in estate plan 
ning and programming in Washington 
and vicinity, Mr. Marsh said. 

Mr. Klise is a graduate of University 
of lowa and received his masters de 
gree there in 1932. He had three years 
of life insurance home office actuarial 
experience before engaging in research 
and statistical work with the U. 5S 
Treasury Department and Federal De 
posit Insurance Corp. in Baltimore and 
Washington. He transferred to the 
Office of Naval Intelligence in Washing 
ton in 1940 and served there as an 
analyst until joining J. D. Marsh & 
Associates. 
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Tell People You Are in the Life 
Insurance Business Says P. M. Mucci 


“In pursuing my leads I make it a 
point to let all the people I meet know 
that I am in the life insurance business,” 
Patrick M. Mucci, Life, 
Paterson, N. J., 


seminar of 


Metropolitan 
said at the national 
NALU. “It helps if 
you do things, and go places, where 
you can meet many people,” he con- 
tinued, “particularly the kind of people 
prospects. 


sales 


’ 


you would like to have as 
I am a member of a good golf club, 
and I try to keep my game reasonably 
that 
more people who would like to team 


up and I get possibly 40 or 50% of my 


sharp. In way I associate with 


prospects through these contacts. How- 


ever, I still want to make the point 
that just joining a golf club, or any 
other club or organization, won’t help 
if that is all you do. The thing that 
counts is the attempt a man makes 


when he meets people, as well as after- 
wards 

“After 1 get the lead, that’s a separate 
subject, but you can bet that when I 
call I know something about my pros- 
pect, and | have a plan which I think 
will appeal to him. 

“But, whether a man 
has a contact, a plan, or an appeal, 
this business of ours also calls for a 
reasonable amount of properly applied 
persistency. I still don’t have many 
prospects who call me on the telephone. 
1 am thinking of a man, now a friend 
and a client, who, when I first met him, 
already had $480,000 of life insurance. 
From what | learned of his situation 
I knew he had about all the protection 
that he needed, so far as he personally 
was concerned, But I telephoned him 
inyway and said, ‘Bill, I’m coming up 
He said, ‘Pat, don’t bother. 
You're a nice fellow, and you are wel- 
as a friend any time—but when 
it comes to life insurance, I’m loaded.’ 
| said, ‘1 know you’re loaded—every- 
body knows you're loaded. But I’m 
coming up anyway.’ 

“Well, I called at his office, and he 
immediately gave me the old one-two. 
‘Glad to see you, Pat—but let’s get 
it straight. I’m buying no life insur- 
ance.’ I said, ‘I hope to tell you, you’re 
buying no life insurance—at least, not 
from me, and not for yourself. Any- 
way, | didn’t come up to talk to you 
about you. I came up to talk about that 
young fellow there—I came up to talk 
about Bud.’ As I said this, I pointed 
to a photograph of his son which was 
on his desk. 

“He said, ‘What about Bud?’ He had 
already forgotten all about himself. I 
said, ‘He’s seventeen now. When he’s 
about thirty-seven, he will be having 
a family growing up, and the load will 
be heaviest. It would be pretty nice 
for him if just about that time he had 
a plan of insurance all paid up, 
wouldn’t it? How would you have liked 
something like that, when you were 
thirty-seven? ‘Trouble with the plan, 
though, is that it has a drawback I think 
[ ought to tell you about.’ He said, 
‘What’s that?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a 
ceiling on the plan. I won’t be able 
to get Bud more than $40,000. Still, 
it is enough to give Bud a good start.’ 
Of course, my friend hadn’t been think- 
ing of $40,000. He hadn’t been thinking 
of anything—but it’s remarkable the 
way a man will go for something that’s 
hard to get, or something on which a 


limit has been put. He bought $40,000 


regardless of 


to see you.’ 


corm 


for Bud on the 20-Pay plan, and a little 
later, another $40,000 for a second son. 

“Between you and me, I have found 
the sale of insurance to fathers, on 
their sons, one of the best of all ap- 
proaches, particularly where you are 
dealing with a man who already has an 
ample program of his own. 

“It has also been my _ experience 
that too many agents play down their 
prospects, instead of playing them up. 
For instance, I don’t like it, when I 
go into a store to buy a suit of clothes, 
if the salesman starts me with the $35 
numbers. Maybe I will end up with the 
$35 numbers, but I don’t like it when 
I am spotted for a $35 prospect. I like 
the salesman who starts me with the 
best he has. Maybe I can’t afford it, 
but I like to have the salesman imply 
that I can, I even feel better if, after 
all, I still walk out with a $35 outfit. 

“In my case, I may obtain an appli- 
cation from my prospect for a $5,000 
plan. He takes his medical examination 
and When I call, I call with 
two policies for $5,000 each. ‘Congratu- 
lations,’ I say, ‘you passed that medical 
examination with flying colors; the 
doctor’s report says you are sound as 
a boy in heart, wind and limb; you’ve 
qualified 100% for that plan we ar- 
ranged for the other day, and here it 
is. In fact, it occurred to me since you 
passed that exam so well, that you 
might want to make the most of the 
opportunity, so I had the company issue 
you a second plan in the same amount. 
You've already taken the examination, 
and you will never be healthier.’ I 
don’t always sell two for one, but I 
do it often enough to make it well 
worth while. I have never yet met a 
prospect who was insulted, because, as 
I tell them, it is a compliment to a 


passes. 


man to know that both his health and 
his credit are good. 

“You know what I think? I believe 
that a lot of us try to make selling 
too complicated. We start with a mental 
hazard—like a waterhole in golf. It is 
only twenty-five yards over the water, 
and we could putt across. But no— 
there’s a little water ahead, and so we 
put on pressure, we forget about taking 
it easy, and slam the ball as if we were 
trying to belt it ‘across Boston Bay. 
What happens? Nothing—except that 
we've lost a ball and we are well on 
the way toward losing another. The 
same thing is true about approaching a 
prospect—we figure, and calculate, and 
work up something elaborate, when 
maybe all we have to do, in a nice way, 
is just to let him know that we are 
in the life insurance business.” 


- 


Fear Complex Makes Peop, 
Buy Says Max M. Mats 


Max M. Matson, Mutual Benefit 
Cleveland, told how he solicits and 
business insurance in an addre 
“Fear Complex That Makes |’ 
Buy,” before the Million Dollar k 
Table Hour of the National Associ 
convention this week in Boston 
phasizing the fear complex, Mr. M 
suggested soliciting and talking { 
partners each one alone. “You hay 
create in the man individually th« 
of having to be a partner with the \ 
or the widew’s next husband,” h¢ 
“Then he will discuss it with the 
and they will quickly decide that 
something they should think about 
ously.” 


J. King Says Interest in People’s 


Problems Essential for Success 


Charles J. King, CLU, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Kansas City, in an address on 
“Characteristics and Mental Attitudes 
Essential to Success,” at the national 
sales seminar of NALU, said that when- 
ever the matter of personal improve- 
ment arises, there is always the danger 
that we will go off on a tangent and 
become so engrossed in some particular 
idea or branch of our business that 
from day to day we literally walk over 
good business which might be had 
through a general approach. 

“An approach to strangers in terms 
of their own interest is certain to pro- 
duce favorable reactions,” he — said. 
“Genuine interest in their problems 
makes me to them an interesting person 
and welcome. One cannot approach 
others on that basis, however, unless 
he has a sincere feeling or desire to 
serve, emanating from the heart. Even 


Dan A. Kaufman Talks on the Life 


Underwriter as a Business Man 


An academic approach to the business 
life insurance is interesting 
in reaching fundamental truths, Dan 
A. Kaufman, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Indianapolis, remarked at the national 
sales seminar program of NALU, in an 
address on “The Life Underwriter as 
a Business Man.” “There are the three 
normal factors which must be held in 
proper relative balance for any produc- 
: : 5 eee 
tive entetrprise to grind out profits,’ 
he continued, “management, capital and 
labor.” 

“As these factors relate to our busi- 
ness, it must be conceded that the 
proper balance of the three fundamen- 
tals is a relative thing and geared 
to the individual agent. The talent and 
capacity to absorb—productive energy— 
scope of personal imagination—these 
attributes are governing and impose 
real limitations on the judicious use of 
capital in his business operation. 


of selling 


“Recognizing these limitations, a 
proper allowance should be made to 
cover both fixed capital and working 
capital requirements. 

“Call on people who can afford to 
listen to your financial solutions. Tell 
them your story simply and get the 
full and uncolored facts of their situa- 
tion, as quickly as you can drop the 
formality of preliminary maneuvering. 
With their problem in mind and their 
interest at heart, sell the logic of your 
solution. Some you sell and some you 


don’t. Discard the deadheads who are 
not for you (because of your or their 
shortcomings) and follow up only the 
qualified prospects whom you feel you 
have a good chance of selling in the 
future. Don’t stop; you need plenty of 
acreage, for your seed won't grow 
everywhere with equal success. Qualify 
prospects in an endless chain. Visualize 
the process as a big hopper into which 
you pour names and immediately sift 
out through pipe lines: 1. Sales. 2. 
Future sales possibilities. 3. Deadheads. 

“Farm out the detail which can be 
allocated and multiply the effective 
value of your time. Throw out the 
propaganda after sorting it and absorb- 
ing that which assignable time will per- 
mit. Don’t let it stack up and paralyze 
your operation. As the office stenog- 
rapher bogs down, get a part-time girl 


assistant, or share one with another 
agent. When you can use more time 
to advantage—buy it. Develop your 
stenographer into a_ secretary who 


thinks as well as pounds a typewriter. 
Insist on top-flight accuracy and neat- 
ness. Her work is your reflection. As 
her time becomes more valuable, get 
mechanical aids to conserve her time 
and possibly a stenographer who en- 
ables her to take over more of your 
essential but non-profit time-consuming 
activity which requires thought and 
training. Of course, it’s an evolutionary 
process, but start it rolling if you 
haven’t. Of course, it takes capital, but 
what profitable operation doesn’t?” 


then judgment of the time and place 
when the other fellow is ready and 
willing to listen plays a very great part 
in the final outcome, Also, when will- 
ingness to listen is in evidence, we must 
remember that an open mind is but a 
pint-bucket and a quart of new ideas 
cannot be instilled therein satisfactorily 
at one time. One of the best cases | 
have had the pleasure of handling in 
years resulted from a continued refill- 
ing of the pint-bucket over a period 
of 90 days, giving added information 
each time there was indication that the 
previous information had been digested. 

“We must cease making salesmanship 

a mysterious process; rather, it is the 
simple process of letting the other fel- 
low have what he wants. Often he may 
not recognize the want as such until 
we lay bare some of the facts of life 
which lie just below the surface in his 
thinking. 
_ “Another way of proving genuine 
interest in John Doe’s problem is to 
analyze that which he has and measure 
it in accordance with that which he de- 
sires. After this is done, one may well 
prescribe, and often without any effort 
a sale will result. 

“If we can but remember that making 
people feel better for having been seen 
by us is the major factor in getting 
folks to like us, then we can approach 
the problem with manifest sincerity. 
You like anyone who is sincerely inter- 
ested in you and who goes out of his 
way to prove it. A good living is more 
than a commission check; it is 
the building of a friendly selling per- 
sonality, so that people like to see us 
come, and in turn we get a mental 
boost from the sense of helping otliers 
solve their problem. 

“T have had but one aim since 1 
and that has been the building o! a 
clientele based on conscientious servic 
to their needs in our field. This fas 
taken much time, being a slow pro: 
but is now paying good dividends. M.\« 
selling a game and compete agaist 
your own fecords. In any event, 
gressiveness, though of necessity, 
trolled, is a very necessary attitude 


Graham Walter Makes Hi 


Graham A. Walter, manager, Cat 
Life at Toronto, made a hit with a |: 
and entertaining talk, “Do You Wat 
Buy a Horse?”, before the general 
sion of the Boston convention on Wed 
day. He trained for the law but 
admission to the bar found it was 
to make a living as a young law 
so started selling life insurance. |! 
was about a dozen years ago. He 
the convention some of his philoso 
illuminated by personal experiences. 


also 
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Life Insurance Good Property—Hays 


\\ liam Eugene Hays, CLU, general 
vere New England Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton, -peaking at the Women’s Quarter 
Mill o Dollar Round Table dinner, said 
thai oroperty has different concepts, de- 
pen 1g on the use which it is expected 
to p. rftorm. “The desire to accumulate 
prop rty results from a basic. human in- 
stine to surround self and family with 
econ inie security—to establish a new 
sour-e of income against the time when 
personal earnings cease,” he said. 

Cc vtinuing he said: 

“\'en seek to establish a substitute for 
earnuig power; this is the test of good 
property. To guage utility of property 
we must look beyond the characteristics 
of the property itself to the plan under 
whic) the property is purchased and held 
rights and privileges of the owner. 

Let us explore the characteristics of 
cood property—standards of excellence: 

“1 Safety of Principal. Why does life 
insurance have the essential ingredients 
which have caused it to become the 
prime example of this standard? 

(a) The principle of preferred liens. 

(b) The principle of amortization. 

Diversification of investments. 

(d) Expert management. 

(e) Continuous premium income. 

Careful government supervision. 

) Traditional large safety margins. 

2 Future Value. Good property must 
have expectations of substantial future 
value. Life insurance has guaranteed 
future values. The test of good property 
is its value, not when we buy it, but 
when we must liquidate it. Most men 
are forced to liquidate property when the 
business cycle is down. 

“3. Marketability under any condi- 
tions. Life insurance has a guaranteed 
market at a guaranteed market value 
at all times. It is of great importance 
in event of emergencies and financial 
panics when the highest grade invest- 
ments can find no market. 

“4, Frequency of re-investment. Aver- 
age investor is unable to make five con- 
secutive successful re-investments. Life 
insurance can be purchased on a life- 
time program without the hazard of 
single re-investment. 

“5. Convenience of purchase. The av- 
erage man does not save his money to 
invest it; he invests his money to save 
it. Life insurance can be purchased on 
terms which are convenient to any in- 
come, and these terms can be adjusted to 
meet almost any condition. 

“0. Flexibility to meet changing con- 
ditions. Many options available in life 
Insurance contracts permit adjusments 
as conditions change. 

(a) Premium payment—annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly, monthly. 

(b) Automatic premium loan. 

(c Prepayment of premiums. 


(i) Conversion to other forms. 
Compound interest. Benefits of 
com; tnd interest an important element 
0! good property, but only a theory as 
lar most investments are concerned. 
In insurance, compound interest is 


limination of time risk in ac- 


cum ion. The savings objective is to 
est la sufficient amount of property 
to ve as a_ substitute for earning 
pow \ny sound purchase plan must 
antic ate the fact that death or dis- 
abil night cut short the accumulation 
peri Life insurance is the only prop- 
erty hat guarantees to eliminate the 
time sk. 

“ Kase of estate transfer. Good 
Propy-ty must pass to heirs with the 
leasi sossible loss and must be available 
lo nin a form which is geared to 


thei: needs, 


Consider the characteristics of life in- 
surance in this respect: 


(a) Passes by contract—no need for 


probate with its attendant costs and de- 
lays. 

(b) Free from state death taxes in 
most states if proceeds paid to name 
beneficiaries. 

(c) Automatically 
death. 

(d) When proceeds are payable to im- 
mediate family, they are ordinarily free 
from claims of decendent’s creditors. 

“All other forms of property are cre- 
ated before the individual purchases 
them. They are created to satisfy the 
financial needs of the sellers. 


worth ‘par’ at 


“Life insurance is the only form of 


property which was ever devised to sat- 
isfy the needs of the purchaser 

“10. Maximum income when i income is 
needed. Most property pays income 
when it is not needed, forcing the in- 
vestor to accumulate the income sepa- 
rately. Such income, during the accum- 
ulation period, is taxed on top of earned 
income, thereby depriving the investor 
of the full value of his return. Life in- 
surance accumulates the yield ‘inside the 
contract’ and conserves it for the time 
when it is most needed, when earned 
income ceases. If the primary purpose 
of property is the production of income, 
then maximum income for life is the 
most essential element of good property. 

“The discovery of the ‘annuity prin- 
ciple’ in the creation of income has most 
important financial development of our 
generation. Low interest and high in- 
come taxes combine to make life insur- 
ance the only logical type of property 
which the average man can own with 
safety and peace of mind. The next great 
trend in individual investments will be 
the transfer of miscellaneous types of 
property to life insurance.” 


Winnifred Pickering Gives 
Views on Competition 


Winnifred Pickering, Canada _ Life, 
speaking before the women underwriters 
section of NALU, expressed her belief 
that competition, whether it be com- 
panies, underwriters or plans, is not 
very important if you are on the right 
track. Miss Pickering remarked that 
competition should be the least of the 
underwriter’s worries. “If we are tick- 
ing, as any hard-working and intelligent 
life underwriter should be,” she said. 
“In the first place, I believe in life in- 
surance, and I believe in letting people 
know it. Why? 1. Life insurance not 
only gives a person a safe way of saving 
money, but also guarantees him a life- 
long independence. No other type of 
saving will do that. 2. Life insurance 
creates, as an estate, immediately, the 
amount we set out to save. No other in- 
vestment can do that. Life insurance 
is the only institution in the world that 
can take a person’s money and pay back 
both principal and interest and make it 
last as long as he or she lives. 

“Knowing these facts, it gives me a 
great deal of satisfaction to close a sale, 
because some day that person is going 
to be really glad that he or she did busi- 
ness with me. 

“In the second place, I believe it’s a 
wonderful business we are in, because: 
1. The endiess opportunity for service 
the Golden Rule—the more love in your 
heart for others—the more wonderful 
this business becomes. The unlimited 
field for action—you can work just as 
hard as you want to—you are your own 
boss! 3. It is a good paying business. 
4. You can set your own objectives! You 
get out of this business exactly what you 
are willing to put into it. Set your ob- 
jectives high—possible, but difficult. 
You're that much better for the ‘try,’ 
even if you don’t quite make it.” 


Effect of Inflation on Business 


Discussed by Hazel B. Price 


Hazel B. Price, CLU, Union Mutual 
Life, in a talk on “De-flating Inflation,” 
before the women underwriters section 
of the NALU, said that inflation in itself 
is not harmful. When controlled, it is 
beneficial; uncontrolled, it can wreck 
anything from a balloon to a_ national 
economy. “The threat of uncontrolled 


inflation which faces our nation today,’ 
she said, “is being daily tempered by 
the increasing flow of premium dollars 
from a scarce commodity market into 
investment funds. This same threat cre- 
ates a current market for us; a larger 
emergency fund is needed in most in- 
surance estate programs to offset the 
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J. Jean Whitfield Sees 
Security as Woman Approach 


“Whatever success I have had during 
the four years that I have been in the 
business is reflected in the fact that | 
think of my career in this field, not as a 
‘selling game’ but as a way of life,” J. 
Jean Whitfield, New York Life, Cleve- 
land, told those attending the women un- 
derwriters’ section of the NALU. “I do 
not believe that an ‘Open Sesame’ for- 
mula for production exists,” she said. “I 
believe that, unless you are an individual 
upon whom fate has smiled—it behooves 
you to use your best efforts to be 
adopted by her. The best way to win 
one of her smiles is through a simple 
four-letter word—work.” 


Pointing out that 75 to 80% of her 
business has been done with women, 
Miss Whitfield said “it behooves us as 
life underwriters to try to understand 
women and their outlook on life. Fun- 
damentally, women even more than men 
have an innate longing for a feeling of 
security. If you can make a woman see 
that what you want to do is to build 
more security for her future self rather 
than an estate when she leaves this 
world, vou will have most of the job of 
starting her on an insurance program 
completed. Once you have actually made 
a girl or woman stop and think seriously 
about the tomorrow, you have a good 
chance of keeping her business on the 
books. 

“One of the keys to success is just 
keeping your eyes and ears open and 
speaking all the good you can for the 
life insurance business, for each time 
you have an interview you have made 
someone more conscious of the good 
that the institution does, and you never 
know where the path will lead.” 





lessened value of the income dollar. 


“Controlled inflation inherent in life 
insurance will capitalize for the young 
man a goodly portion of his anticipated 
earnings. By saving approximately $300 
a year, he can capitalize his next twenty 
years of earnings into about $23,000 for 
his family through a family income plan. 


“Stabilization—in itself, the work im- 
plies balance. How does it apply to life 
insurance and to the insurance agent ? 


“First, our entire economy is stabilized 
by insurance moneys. Premium funds 
provide capital for industry, industry 
provides jobs, the pay or salary resulting 
can guarantee, through the individual 
premium commitments, funds to keep 
homes intact, children educated, mothers 
spared dependency upon their children 
and the retired worker with income in- 
stead of charity. 

“Second, does life insurance provide 
stabilization for the agent? No; unless 
he, himself, is stabilized he cannot long 
enjoy success. Let us compare the suc- 
cessful agent with any other successful 
businessman. As a person, does he not 
have to be sound socially, financially 
and actively conscious of community 
needs ?” 

Concluding, Miss Price said that from 
our national economy down through 
community life, stabilization is provided 
by the institution of life insurance. 
Stabilization is a necessity of the busi- 
ness from the home office down until 
it concentrates into a must for the 
agent. 

“Life insurance acts as a deterrent to 
monetary inflation,” she said, “while at 
the same time it inflates a young man’s 
dreams of accomplishment into actuality 
for his loved ones, should he die pre- 
maturely; and, if he lives, it inflates 
his own retirement income more than 
double what his savings could produce 
if invested otherwise.” 
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V. L. Bushnell, Equitable 
Society V. P., Resigns 


HEALTH HAS NOT BEEN GOOD 


Started as Agent, Went Into Group De- 
partment, Then Into Banquet; Came 
Back Into Agency Department 


Vanee L. Bushnell, second vice presi- 
dent in agency department of Equitable 
Society, a man who has developed many 
distinctive merchandising ideas in insur- 
ance, has retired because of ill health. 

Mr. Bushnell first became associated 


with the Equitable in September, 1919, 





VANCE L. BUSHNELL 


and for the next five years served the 
Society in various capacities—as agent 
in Indianapolis, special representative of 
the Group department at Chicago and 
finally as sales manager of the Group 
department at the home office. 

In 1924 he resigned from the Group 
department to join a leading banking 
and brokerage house in which he later 
became sales manager and a_ partner. 
He entered the service of the Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
in 1932 as assistant vice president, and 
a year later was promoted to a vice 
presidency in charge of new business. 

In January, 1938, Mr. Bushnell re 
turned to the Equitable’s agency and 
Group departments as second vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Bushnell was born in Michigan 
and after finishing college enlisted with 
the British Army during World War I, 
serving with the Coldstream Guards. He 
later transferred to the First Division 
of the American Army, serving with it 
until the end of the war. 
PRUDENTIAL OPENS NEW OFFICE 

An office has been opened in Worces- 
ter, Mass., by The Prudential to serve as 
a branch of the company’s agency in 
Springfield. The new office is under the 
direction of Alfred L. Caisse, Jr., as- 
sistant manager, and will take care of 
sales and service in the Worcester area. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Caisse 
Was an assistant manager in the Spring- 
field agency. He has been associated 
with the company since 1946. Mr. Caisse 
will be succeeded in the Springfield 
agency by Stanley H. Purdy, CLU. 


OPEN BAKERSFIELD OFFICE 

Opening of a district office in Bakers- 
field, Cal., has been announced by The 
Prudential. The new office will be under 
the managership of Jacob D. Geiger, 
who has been an assistant manager for 
the past ten years in the company dis- 
trict office No. 5 in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Geiger joined The Prudential in 1934 as 
an agent in Los Angeles. He was pro- 
moted to assistant district manager in 


1937. 








“PACIFIC MUTUAL? /5 


one of the best! 


ae 


“There's a company with alert, progressive management 
personnel. I’ve been watching the fine job they’re doing in 
equipping the field with complete, flexible coverages against 
contingencies that deplete a man’s income. They’re certainly 
providing the right merchandise for underwriters—and they 
keep it up to date. They’re alert to changing public needs, 
and right ‘up front’ when it comes to liberalizing underwriting 


to meet new conditions. 

“They're doing a grand job, too, in training field men— 
and keeping them trained, through advanced courses and 
seminars. As a result, Pacific Mutual underwriters give con- 
structive service to policyholders, and at the same time earn 
substantial incomes—’way above average. 

“This alert, field-minded type of management is reflected 
in 1946 figures that show big increases in every department 
of Pacific Mutual service—new busi- 
ness, insurance in force, premium in- 
come, and, most important, number 
of substantially successful field men. 

“That’s why, when you ask me 
about Pacific Mutual, I say it’s one of 
the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Amer. Life Convention 
Chicago Program Plans 


FERGUSON, ELLIOTT SPEAKERS 
Legal Section Addresses Announced },y 
Chairman V. J. Skutt; to Have 
Taxation Discussion 

Canada will be represented 
program of the 42nd annual meetin 
American Life Convention by (i, 

V. Ferguson, editor of Montreal. | 
Star. The meeting is to he fy 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, ( 
ber 6 to 10. The five-day progran 
sectional and general meetings ijl! 
clude many prominent names in the } 
iness, political and professional 
United States and Canada. 

Program Chairman R. B. Riche 
who is president of Western Lif 
Helena, Mont., has also announced that 
Byron K. Elliott, vice president and 
general counsel, and director of John 
Hancock Mutual Life will address 
convention. 

Mr. Ferguson is one of the best known 
and most distinguished journalists 
Canada. Before becoming editor oi 
Montreal Daily Star, he had been man 
aging editor for many years of Winni 
peg Free Press, one of the most influen 
tial newspapers in the entire Dominion 
Born in Scotland, Mr. Ferguson was 
educated at the University of Alberta 
and was a Rhodes Scholar. He saw 
service in the First World War. 

Mr. Elliott had had a distinguished 
career as a lawyer, prosecuting attorney 
and as judge of the Superior Court in 
Indiana, when he joined the American 
Life Convention as manager and general 
counsel in 1929. Five years later he be 
came associated with John Hancock Mu 
tual, of which company he is now vice 
president and general counsel. Judge 
Elliott is a native of Indiana, and re 
ceived his education at the University 
of Indiana and Harvard Law School. 


Legal Section Program 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Legal Section of the convention 
has been completed by Chairman \. J 
Skutt, who is vice president, United 
Benefit Life, Omaha. The sessions will 
open Monday morning, October 6, with 
an address by the chairman. James 
Ralph Wood, vice president and general 
counsel, Southwestern Life, Dallas, will 
discuss “Life Insurance Under the Texas 
Community Property Law.” Ralph H 
Kastner, associate general — counsel, 
American Life Convention, will present 
a “Review of Life Insurance Legislation 
and Litigation, 1947.” 

At luncheon that day, members and 
guests of the section will be addressed 
by William Marshall Bullitt, distin 
guished Louisville attorney, whose sub 
ject will be, “Some Problems of Life In 
surance—Facing Stock and Mutual Com 
panies Alike.” 

First paper at the Monday afternoon 
session will be that of Miss Lolia F. 
Thompson, attorney, Connecticut Mutua 


Life, who has chosen as her title, “fs 
House Divided.” Robert D. Williams, 
special deputy, State Insurance Depart 

thie 


ment, Washington, will speak 
topic, “Blueprinting the Insurance ; 
lution.” M. E. Archer, vice presiem 
and general counsel of Empire Lit’ 
Accident, Indianapolis, will close t 
sion with a paper on, “The Feder: 
covery Rule.” 

At the final session of the secon, 
Tuesday morning, October 7, Har ( 
Bates, general counsel, Metro 
Life will speak on, “The Legal ! 
ment of a Life Insurance Com] 
an Arm of Public Relations. 

Except for a short business 
the meeting will come to a close | 
panel discussion of “Federal 
Taxes Applicable to Life  Insu 
On the pane! are Warner F. Hal ms 
associate ecounsel, Penn Mutu 
Walter D. Freyberger, attorne 
York Life; and Clyde J. Cover, 4s 
general counsel, Lincoln Nationa! ! 
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Phoenix Mutual Opens 
New Agency in Brooklyn 


J. JJ WARREN NAMED MANAGER 





New Office, Located in the Bank of 
Manhattan Building, To Be Known 
as Borough Hall Agency 


\s an additional step in the expansion 
fits service to metropolitan New York, 
hoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, has 


the 
ann iced the opening of a new agency 
1 Brooklyn under the management of 


JOSEPH J. WARREN 


loseph J. Warren. The new office, 
known as the Borough Hall agency, is 
located in the Bank of Manhattan Build- 
ing, 185 Montague Street. In addition 
to serving the Brooklyn area, it will be- 
come the headquarters for district offices 
to be established on Long Island. 

With his appointment as manager, Mr. 
Warren returns to the scene of his first 
years as a Phoenix Mutual representa- 
tive, having joined the company in the 
Brooklyn agency in 1938. He established 
an outstanding personal selling record 


and during his third year in the business 
he led all representatives throughout the 
country who were in his year group. 
\iter graduating from the home office 
supervisors’ training school, he was ap- 
pointed supervisor in the Brooklyn 


agency and took full charge of that office 
in 1943. Sinee his return to the com- 
pany from military service in 1945, he 
has heen a supervisor in three of the 
Phoenix Mutual’s New York offices. 

_ During the war Mr. Warren saw serv- 


lee With an anti-aircraft battalion in 
Central Europe, Northern France, and 
the Rhineland and held the rating of 
techt il sergeant at the time of his 
Cause] re, 


Discontinue Marketing 
School at U. of Conn. 


\lhert N. Jorgensen, president, Uni- 
vers of Connecticut, has announced 
he Life Insurance Marketing 

at the university will be discon- 
tinued due to the lack of meeting the 
Minium enrollment requirement of 
AIty The school, transferred to Con- 


nec from Texas Christian Univer- 
Ity, s to have started its second basic 
Cou nm September 8 Brice F. Mc- 
Fug ‘sistant managing director of the 
Life urance Marketing School at the 
Uni ity of Connecticut, has been ap- 
Pointe] a member of the consultant staff 
\ t mpany relations division of the 
xe 


Management Association, Lewis 
Chapman, director of the division, 
announced, 


SHELLEY AGENCY EXPANSION 





20 From This Office Attended Macca- 
bees’ Quebec Meeting; Company’s 
Underwriting Liberalized 


Twenty agents in the metropolitan 
New York agency of the Maccabees 
qualified for attendance at the recent 
annual convention of the company in 
Quebec, and this was one of the largest 
delegations from one office to attend the 
gathering. 

The New York City party was headed 
by George Shelley, who has been mana- 
ger since 1938 and who is also a member 
of the Maccabees’ board of directors. Mr. 
Shelley reports that his agency is sizably 
ahead in paid-for production for the 
year to date and will again lead the 
Maccabees in premium writings as it has 
for many years past. Additional] office 
space has been acquired by the agency 
at 60 East 42nd Street, New York, to 
accommodate men who have recently 
joined the organization. 

In addition, the home office of the 
Maccabees has acted in recent weeks to 
liberalize its underwriting policy and has 
increased its retention limit to $200,000. 
These forward-looking moves, Mr. Shel- 
ley said, are contributing factors to the 
progress of his agency this year. 


Oshin Agency Leads Home 





CLARENCE OSHIN 


Leading agency of Home Life of New 
York for August was the New York- 


Oshin agency of which Clarence Oshin 


is manager. 


The agency stands fourth 


N. Y. LIFE TO ENTER TEXAS 
After 





First of the Year; Agency 

Development Plans to Be 
Announced Later 

The New York Life has applied for 
and received a license to do a life 
insurance business in Texas, effective 
January 2, 1948, President George L. 
Harrison says. 

An announcement with respect to the 
company’s plans for agency develop- 
ment in Texas will be made at a later 
date. 


among all agencies of the company for 
the vear to date. 

Mr. Oshin, a CLU, became associated 
with Home Lite in January, 1943, when 
he and Solomon Huber were appointed 
managers of the Oshin-Huber agency in 
uptown New York. He was appointed 
manager of his own agency on January 
1, 1946, at 55 Liberty Street, starting 
practically from scratch. Members of 
his organization who stood high among 
the leading producers of the company in 
\ugust were Louis Freedenberg, Morley 
M. Zobler, Louis Loft, Edwin M. 


Charles, and Israel Unterman 














LIFE 


ON THE WAY TO PROMOTION 


The Lincoln National Life agent with ambition to become a 
General Agent knows there are opportunities aplenty right with his 
own company. He knows this because 41 of the Company's General 


Agents have been premoted from the ranks. 


Lincoln National's promotion policy provides another reason 
why the recent Job Satisfaction Study showed exceptionally high 


satisfaction among representatives of this Company. 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


Its name indicates its character 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne |, Indiana 


COMPANY 
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Increasing Complexity 
Of Legal Practice 


ROBERTS RECALLS EARLY DAYS 


Fidelity Mutual President Before Inter- 
national Ass’n of Insurance Counsel 
Recalls Early Trial Experiences 


Comptexitv of present day law practice 
as compared to thet when he practiced 
was pointed out by E. A. Roberts, presi- 
dent Fidelitv Mutual, in addressing the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel last week at Spring Lake, N. J. 
Citing the need for complete cooperation 
between the insurance company home 
office and local counsel. Mr. Roberts 
made some humorous references to his 
own early experiences in trial work. 
Turning to present day legal matters he 
oid: 

“Certainly in the larger field of urban 
practice the one man law office cannot 
function snecessfully today. If any proof 
were needed. all one has to do is look 
at the field of taxation. Taxation has al- 
ways been an important subject, but to- 
day the developments in that field have 
placed great burdens on all of us. Even 
with all of the services available, the 
problem of keeping abreast is more than 


enough for one man. Labor relations pro 
vides another striking example. This is a 
brand new excursion and, while it car- 


ries the promise of a lot of work and 
fees, it carries with it a veritable har- 
vest of headaches, the most significant 
of which is the consumption of time. 


Need Close Working Conditions 


“Any lack of awareness on the part of 
the home office counsel to the time 
demands put on practicing lawyers will 
produce genuine irritation If these 
things are so, companies should use the 
least possib'e amount of a working law- 
ver’s time. Head office counsel should 
be prepared to follow the advice they 
seek and get, and, incidentally, they 
should pay decently for such services. 

“On the other side of the picture 
many things have happened to the law 
shops of companies since the time I was 
ithe enourh to think | could run one. 
The growth in administrative law and 
ontrols which appear and disappear 
have not left home offices entirely un- 
touched. Then, too, it will be remem- 
bered that the South-Eastern Under- 
writers case has held us to be in inter- 
state commerce. While we are enjoying 
an armistice under Public Law No. 15, 
as extended, we may soon enter a new 
field of regulation hitherto unknown to 
use, yet well known to lawyers practicing 
in other lines of business activity. 

“One day many insurance companies 
relied exclusively on outside counsel and 
did not maintain their own law. staffs. 
Not only because the business is larger, 
but because it has had to face and meet 
many new problems, the law work in 
home offices has been greatly altered. 
Ilome office lawyers today are consider- 
ably more than claim adjusters. Claims 
are still a part of the work to be done, 
but over in the investment field, for ex- 
ample, there is a greatly broadened scope 
of activity. Policy title work, including 
beneficiary designations, and complicated 
modes of settlement which go along with 
the yvreatly increased sale of life insur 
ince for family and business necessities, 
is a relatively new and highly important 


responsibility \lertness in legislative 


H. O. Underwriters 
Annual Meeting Plans 


WILL BE HELD OCTOBER 2, 3, 4 


Arrangements Completed for Chicago 
Meeting; Large Attendance Is 
Expected 





Final arrangements for the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters, to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 2, 3 and 4 have been announced 
by its president, Charles J. Smith, as- 
sistant secretary, Pan-American Life. 
Robert B. Caplinger, vice president, Re- 
serve Loan Life of Texas, will be gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting and will 
be in charge of the opening session. Ray 
EK. Button, publicity director, has an- 
nounced that the advanced registrations 
indicate that over 275 members and 
guests will be in attendance when the 
meeting opens. Membership of the in- 
stitute now numbers 170 companies, 
domiciled in forty states and in Canada. 
Carl M. Young, assistant secretary. 
Farmers & Bankers Life, is chairman of 
the membership committee. 

The meeting will get underway with 
the presidential address of Charles J. 
Smith. Among the speakers slated to 
address the gathering are Harold J. 
Cummings, president, Minnesota Mutua! 
Life; N. Murray Longworth, assistant 
secretary, United Benefit Life; Harry 
W. Smith, assistant secretary, Manhat- 
tan Life; William Penn, chief under- 
writer, Acacia Mutual Life; D. Allen 





matters in several fields touching upon 
insurance activities is altogether neces- 
sary today. While litigation is at a 
minimum, it requires careful handling. 

“It seems to me that a better knowl- 
edge on the part of both sides should 
be productive of a better understanding 
between these great institutions and that 
important group of men engaged in the 
private practice of the law. Too often 
those of us charged with management 
of company affairs attempt to become 
possessive. Reference is glibly made to 
our millions of policyholders and billions 
of insurance. Basically, it is a matter 
between the company and a ‘John Doe’ 
or his beneficiary. We all hope for good 
public relations. They must be earned at 
at the source and the source is the indi- 
vidual with his single policy. Life insur- 
ance in action is the prompt and fair 
treatment of individual policyholders. 

“We are deeply indebted to your pro- 
fession with its great storehouse of tal- 
ent available to us at all times. We be- 
lieve in the continuance of the private 
character of insurance just as we believe 
in the continuance of your free and inde- 
pendent profession. My association with 
you gentlemen over a period of 20 years 
has been altogether pleasant and profit- 
able to me. While | have never held an 
office in your Association, I have at odd 
times shared the fun that has been yours 
in little political divertisements.” 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Sheppard, assistant secretary, General 
American Lite; Dr. Charles B. Ahlefeld, 
medical director, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; V. P. Skutt, vice president, United 

Senefit Life; James Q. Taylor, under- 
writing director, Northwestern National 
Life; William H. Harrison, underwriting 
secretary, Security Mutual Life; Charles 
Edwards, chief underwriter, Guardian 
Life; T. L. Todd, claim representative, 
Northwestern National Life; Frank A. 
Johnson, manager of new business de- 
partment, Ohio National Life. 

The meeting will be concluded with the 
announcements by the newly elected 
president. 

Special entertainment for the wives of 
the members attending has been ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Charles J. Smith will be 
general chairman of the ladies’ enter- 
tainment committee, assisted by Mrs. R. 
R. MacKenzie and Mrs. Robert J. 
Campbell. 

Prior to the opening of the meeting, 
officers and members of the executive 
committee and past presidents will be 
hosts to representatives of new mem- 
ber companies admitted during the past 
year at a get-together breakfast. 





METROPOLITAN FIELD CHANGES 

The Metropolitan Life has announced 
that Norman E. Lisk, former manager 
of the Little Rock district, has been 
transferred as manager to Middlesboro, 
Ky., district, where he will succeed Jerry 
K. Steele, who has been transferred to 
manage the Shreveport, La., district. Mr. 
Lisk will be succeeded at Little Rock by 
Phares A. Hughes. The company also 
announced that Barney A. Bain has been 
apnointed as manager of the district 
office at Aurora, Ill, and its branch of- 
fice at Downers Grove, Ill. He succeeds 
Harry E. Lundin, who has been trans- 
ferred as manager to one of the com- 
pany’s district offices in Chicago. 


ADVANCED BY PRUDENTIAL 

The Prudential has announced the ap- 
pointment of Lindsay U. Bruce as as- 
sistant manager of the company’s south- 
ern mortgage loan branch at Memphis. 
Before his appointment, Mr. Bruce was 
supervising appraiser of Prudential’s 
south central branch at Birmingham. 

The company also announced that 
Eugene W. May, who has been serving 
as an appraiser in the Birmingham of- 
fice, has been appointed as supervising 
appraiser of the Memphis office. 


AMA Survey of New Agents 


The number of new Ordinary }i/: 
surance agents put under contract il 
second quarter of 1947 has dropped 7 
below the level of the first quarter, the 
Agency Management Associated re 
ported in its quarterly recruiting survey 
The number of new men recruited in ¢! 
first six months of 1947 was above thx 
total for the last half of 1946. The sur 
vey, based on the experience of thirty- 
seven Ordinary life companies places 
current year recruiting at 37% under the 
peak reached during the first six months 
of 

Some of the results evident from the 
survey are: Production per man month 
by new agents has fallen off about 13%; 
terminations among agents with pre 
vious life insurance experience has in- 
creased; however, terminations among 
agents without experience has decreased 

A separate survey of Canadian recruit- 
ing, based on the experience of fourteen 
Ordinary life companies, points to simi- 
lar findings. Seven per cent fewer full- 
time agents were recruited in Canada 
during the second quarter of 1947 than 
in the first, and the total for the first 
half of 1947 is higher in comparison to 
the last six months of 1946. Also, a 13% 
decrease in production there has been 
accompanied by an increase of termina- 
tions. 


PLAN QUARTER MILLION GROUP 

D. L. Myrick of Lake Charles has been 
named chairman of the Louisiana State 
Life Underwriters Association committee 
for the organization of a Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table group in the state 
EK. R. Waller, president of the associa- 
tion made the appointment. Mr. Myrick 
is a qualifying and life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. The pro- 
posed leaders Round Table would serve 
with other state associations in educa- 
tional work on life insurance. 


MARK 25th ANNIVERSARIES 

3ertram J. O’Keefe, of the New York- 
Schmidt general agency, and Herbert O. 
Schatz, CLU, of the Cincinnati agency, 
will observe their twenty-fifth anniver- 
saries with the New England Mutual 
Life during this month. Mr. O'Keefe 
is a member of the company’s Quarter 
Million Club and has qualified to attend 
the three-day national convention which 
will be held at Mackinac Island, Michi 
gan, September 16, 17 and 18. 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 
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Has Greatest Market 
Today,” Roger Hull 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE GREATEST 








Mutua! Life Agency Head Addresses 
Leaders’ Meeting at Lake Louise; 
President Patterson Attends 





The insurance industry today has “the 
createst market, the greatest demand 
and !¢ greatest public acceptance” in 
history, according to Roger Hull, vice 


presiuent and manager of agencies for 
Muti Life of New York. But he cau- 
tioned 164 of the company’s outstanding 
field representatives gathered at the 
Chateau. Lake Louise, Alberta, that their 
opporiunities as leaders under such con- 
ditions are accompanied by a four-fold 
responsibility to the public, the industry, 
the community and the company. 

Mr. Hull addressed the first annual 
business and educational conference of 
the newly-organized Top Club, the com- 
pany’s highest honor group. In atten- 
dance for the three-day session, in addi- 
tion to the company’s leading field un- 
derwriters, were five managers, regional 
superintendents and other officers, in- 
cluding Alexander E. Patterson, presi- 
dent; Leigh Cruess, vice president and 
manager of selection; Clifford B. Reeves. 
second vice president; Robert R. Stroud, 
assistant to the president, and Gerald A. 
Munch, assistant counsel. 


Leaders Paid For 28% of Business 


Reporting that the selected group of 
Top Club members had paid for more 
than 28% of the company’s entire new 
business in the past club year, Mr. Hull 
declared that since they were in the 
forefront among the company’s field 
representatives, they had also “a re- 
sponsibility for leadership within the 
institution of life insurance.” 

Urging them to take active parts in 
local and national Association of Life 
Underwriters, he said: “It is your re- 
sponsibility not only to be members but 
to make yourselves felt as a moving 
force in the development and action of 
your associations. Your guidance is 
needed in determining these policies. 
When you disagree, it is your respon- 
sibility to present your ideas and phil- 
osophies in such a way that they will re- 
ceive careful and adequate considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hull cited the lately turbulent 
issue of Savings Bank Life Insurance as 
a situation that exemplified the oppor- 
tunities of field underwriters to dis- 
charge their responsibilities to the life 


insurance industry. As a_ result of 
“much excited agitation” against Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance, Mr. Hull 


said, the life insurance business “re- 
ceived very bad publicity and it was 


made to appear that field underwriters 
and companies opposed Savings Bank 
Life Insurance because it would en- 
croach upon the agent’s earnings.” 

Continuing, the Mutual Life official 
said t in addition to their responsi- 


bilities within the industry, the com- 
pany’s leaders must be prepared to dis- 
charge these other obligations: 


To ihe public—by seeing clearly “the 
dis-service to the public resulting from 
indiscriminate ‘package’ selling,” and by 
exemplifying “the genuine service in 
career selling which first considers all 
needs of the buyer before the purchase 


of life insurance for any purpose is con- 
summa ted,” 


lo the community—‘You must not 
only Le a good citizen but a leading citi- 
zen becomes your obligation to 


carry your fair share of responsibility in 
Civic and community affairs, contributing 
awa: to the best of your ability toward 


the building of a better community life 


With an appreciation for spiritual as 
Well as material values.” 

To the company—by discharging the 
other responsibilities in a manner that 
Wil reflect favorably on the company, 
enh; the prestige of the career un- 
“erwritcr, add stature to his work, and 
attrac’ to the company other men of like 
ideals and abilities. 


cr in his address, Mr. Hull 





Canadian Departments 
Meet in Jasper Park 


INSURANCE ACTS ARE AMENDED 





Generally Speaking, U. S. Law Relating 
to Group Life Is Followed; Children 


Protected in Ordinary Policies 





At the annual meeting of Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance, Prov- 
inces of Canada, held this week in Jas- 
per Park reports were made of standing 
committee on life insurance legislation. 
It was in two parts. One dealt with 
Group life insurance amendments and 
the other with miscellaneous statements. 


The Group life amendments arise be- 
cause at the time the Uniform Act was 
passed in 1924. Group life insurance was 
in its infancy and no attempt was made 
by the draftsmen to make special pro- 
vision for the rights of the various par- 
ties involved. In the interval the amount 
of Group life in force has increased tre- 
mendously and it appeared to the Su- 
perintendents desirable to make neces- 
sary amendments to clarify the applica- 
tion of the act to this type of life in- 
surance. The amendments proposed fol- 
low, generally speaking, the United 
States law relating to Group life insur- 
ance in that they recognize that the pri- 
mary contract is between the employer 
and the company. Certificate holders 
and their beneficiaries are, however, 
given specific statutory rights to enforce 
benefits stated to be given to them. 


Policies on Children 


The miscellaneous amendments are 
mainly designed to adapt the act to 
meet problems that have arisen in the 
last ten years. Some obscurities in the 
present act are clarified and one new 
principle is introduced. It is proposed 
that the owner of a policy on the life of 
a minor shall be able to provide for the 
transfer of the ownership of the policy 
on his death. This can now be done by will 
(or upon intestacy through the owner’s 
estate) but in many cases no other asset 
exists and it seems unreasonable, the 
Superintendents feel, to put the parties 
to the expense of obtaining letters of 
administration or probate simply to per- 
mit effective dealing with such a policy. 
The problem affects mainly policies 
taken out by parents on the lives of 
their children and the proposal will pro- 
vide a simple means of transferring own- 
ership at death from the parent taking 
out the policy to the surviving parent. 

President of the association is Her- 
bert Hunter. Secretary is R. B. White- 
head. 

In Group insurance the proposed 
amendment for Section 128 of the In- 
surance Act is adding to Section 128 the 
following: “Creditor’s. Group life insur- 
ance means life insurance effected by a 
creditor on the lives of his debtors 
whereby the lives of the debtors are in- 
sured severally under a single contract.” 

Section 128 is amended by adding the 
following new paragraph 9a after para- 
graph 9: 

“Group life insurance means life in- 
surance, other than creditor’s Group life 
insurance, whereby the lives of a num- 
ber of persons are insured severally un- 
der a single contract between an insurer 
and an employer or other person con- 
tracting with the insurer.” 





pointed out that amid “unparalleled eco- 
nomic conditions” of record-high em- 
ployment, production, national income, 
earnings and spending in the United 
States, the life insurance industry finds 
itself “in a unique position” with the 
product it has to sell. 

“There are,” he said, “no production 
shortages, no shortage of raw materials 
and no labor troubles to slow down our 
production.” He added: “Furthermore, 
the tax laws have made life insurance 
more necessary than at any time in his- 
tory. How else can the average man 
create a guaranteed competence for him- 
self and his family under today’s tax 
laws except through life insurance ?” 





/ 
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TWO OUT OF ONE! 


Every life insurance prospect is a potential prospect for 
our complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital Policies— 


two prospects out of one! 


The combination gives you two opportunities for sales 
on every call—and, best of all, those year in and year out 


liberal Accident and Health commissions really count up. 


Da 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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W. A. Milliman Resigns 
From Equitable Post 

WILL RETURN TO SEATTLE 

Second Vice President and Associate 


Actuary to Open Office as 
Consulting Actuary 


Wendell A. Milliman has resigned 
second vice president and associate ac- 
tuary of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and will open a consulting actuarial 


oflice in Seattle, Wash. In addition to 
actuarial work, Mr. Milliman will act as 
onsultant on employe benefit plans and 
will remain active in the health insur- 
ance field where he has done outstand- 





WENDELL 


A. MILLIMAN 


ing work for Equitable Society and the 
insurance business as a whole for many 
years 

In —— an office in Seattle, Mr. 
Milliman is returning to his native city 
after an ir Prov of eighteen years. He 
graduated from University of Washing 
ton in 1926, and his early experience was 
in the actuarial department of Standard 
Insurance Co. at Portland, Ore.; as ac- 
tuary of Northwestern Life & Accident, 
Seattle, and as actuary-accountant for 
the Seattle Civil Service Retirement 
System. 

In 1929 he joined the group under- 
writing staff of the Equitable, trans- 
ferring to the actuarial department in 
1932. He became assistant actuary in 
actuary in 1941, and sec- 
ond vice president and associate actuary 
in 1945, 

\ fellow of the 


1936, assc ciate 


Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
\ctuaries, Mr. Milliman is a member of 
the council of the Actuarial Society and 
consultant on Group insurance to the 
Joint Educational and Examination Com- 
mittee of the Actuarial Society and 
\merican Institute. He is chairman of 
the conference committee on health in- 
surance, a member of the Health and 
\ccident Committee of U. S. Chamber 
ot Commerce, and a member of the 
Group insurance committee of Life In 
surance Association of America. In ad- 
dition, he is the author of numerous ar 


ticles on Group insurance and health in- 
surance, including papers presented be- 
fore the Actuarial Society, the U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce, American Man 


iwement Association and American Phil 
ophical society. 


REPORTS RECORD INCREASE 

New business volume paid for last 
tonth by the field force of the Equi 
table Life of Iowa recorded the largest 
\ugust business in the eighty-year his 
tory of the company, R. E. Fuller, agency 
vice president announced. August paid 
business totaled $8,708,797. New busi- 
ness paid for during the year to date 
now totals $75,162,527, and life insurance 
in force now totals $883,723,658. 


John A. McNulty With 
Prudential 25 Years 


~ 





JOHN A. McNULTY 


John A. McNulty, manager of The 
Prudential’s Times Square agency, New 
York City, commemorated twenty-five 
years of service with the company on 
September 8 On that day the agents 
in his office presented him with a set of 
Ronson lighters and he received from 
the home ofiice a certificate of mem- 
bership in class “KE,” Prudential Old 
Guard and a diamond watch charm in 
recognition of his milestone. 

Mr. MeNulty joined the Prudential in 
1922 as an agent of Charles A. Foehl 
who will be remembered as manager of 
the New York agency up until his death. 
For a short period Mr. McNulty repre- 
sented the company in Newark but re- 
turned to New York in 1929 as manager 
of the Times Square agency. 

A graduate of West Point and a vet- 
eran of World War I, Mr. McNulty was 
recalled to Army service in 1942 as Pro- 
vost Marshall in metropolitan New 
York. It was a big assignment as all 
military traffic moving through the area 
was under his supervision including the 
safe conduct of thousands of returned 
troops, wounded personnel and prisoners 
of war. For this work Mr. McNulty re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit with citation 
which read: ‘ His foresight and de- 
votion to duty insured the welfare of all 
military personnel and gained for the 
Army the respect and cooperation of all 
civil authorities and agencies within this 
area.” 

Mr. McNulty resumed his duties as 
manager of the Prudential agency in 
January, 1946, being honorably  dis- 
charged from the Army with rank of 
colonel. 

Mr. McNulty served as chairman of 
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FIRST FALL MEETING SEPT. 16 


American Legion Post 1081 Planning 
Program for 15th Annual Ball 
October 31 in New York 


The first meeting after the summer 
recess of Insurance Post No. 1081, 
American Legion, will be held at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York, on Tues- 
day, September 16, at 6 p.m. On the 
program will be discussion of plans for 
the fifteenth annual ball to be he!d Fri- 
day (Hallowe'en night), October 31, at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. The ball 
committee consists of the following: 

Vice Commander Frank G. Kroupa, 
general chairman; Vice Commander 
Burtis F. Thompson, souvenir journal 
chairman; Vice Commander Robert P. 
Holden, ticket chairman; Edmond R. 
Doran, Jr., box reservation chairman, 
Theodore E. Dombrowski, treasurer; 
August B. Sohl, guest chairman, and 
Arthur Kistner, P.C., floor and arrange- 
ment chairman. 

The ball committee has its headquar- 
ters at 85 John Street, Room 221A, New 
York 7, N. Y. Phone BA 7-4960. 

Commander John F. Short has ap- 
pointed a nominating committee with 
John C. Getty as chairman. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LEADER 

Henry T. Hammond, nationwide pro- 
duction leader in the field force of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life and president of the 
company’s Big Tree Club, has been in 
the field less than three years and writes 
all of his business in his home town of 
Williamson, W. Va.—population 8,000. A 
veteran of World War II, Mr. Ham- 
mond is associated with Theodore Hund- 
ley, general agent for Pacific Mutual at 
Huntington. 





GEORGE R. CLARK DIES 

George R. Clark, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies for Security 
Mutual Life, died in Binghamton, N. Y., 
last week. Mr. Clark, age 56, had been 
with Security Mutual for the past twen- 
ty-two years as agent, general agent, 
field) supervisor in the Metropolitan 
area and as assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office. It was from 
this latter position that he resigned this 
spring on account of ill health. 
the committee which organized the Sec- 
ond CLU Institute, held at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut in July. 
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HEARD On The WAY 








John Gunther, whose new book, “I: 
side U. S. A.,” is a sixth best seller, has 
written an article for the magazine 47 
In it he gives his choice of the sixty 
four men who are running America H ; 
list includes one insurance man—Car 
M. Shanks, president of The Prudentia| 


At the joint meeting of the two a 
tuaria! societies—Actuarial Society of 
America and Institute of Actuaries— 
which will be held in Quebec in October, 
the chances are that the two associations 
will merge. 

Uncle Francis. 


Bruce C. Bean Appointed 


Washington National, Evanston, Ill. 
announces the appointment of Bruce C 
Jean as general agent for the life and 
accident and health departments at 
Seattle. Mr. Bean will make his head- 
quarters in the same location as that 
occupied for the past twenty-eight years 
by the late H. A. Wares in the Republic 
3uilding. Mr. Bean has had_ several! 


years’ experience in the business as 
agent, general agent, and regional di 
rector. 


Travelers Appoints Six 

Six assistant superintendents in their 
accounting divisions have been named 
by The Travelers. Edward M. O'Connor 
Frank H. Wyllis and G. Francis Farrell 
have been appointed in the life account- 
ing division and Joseph H. Russell, Dan 
iel A. O’Connor and Henry H. Carlson 
have been named for the casualty ac 
counting division. 


METROPOLITAN FIELD CHANGES 

The Metropolitan Life has announced 
that Edward W. Labry, formerly in 
charge of the Shreveport, La. district 
office, has been transferred as manage! 
to the Pine Buff, Ark., district and its 
branch office at El Dorado, Ark. He 
succeeds Robert W. Wilder, who has 
been transferred as manager to the 
Mobile, Ala., district. Jerry K. Steele, 
who has been manager of the | 
pany’s district office in Middleboro, 
is being transferred in the same capacity 
to the office in Shreveport, succeecing 


Mr. Labry. 


iN 


AGENTS HONOR W. E. BIXBY 


Agents of the Kansas City Life, 
ing 359, paid tribute to company | 
dent W. E. Bixby on his birthday © 
cently with applications amountin 
$2,378,816. These were presented t 
B ixby by Frank Barr, vice presiden 
director of agencies, on behalf of © 
entire agency force. 


JOHN F. JOLLY PROMOTED 


Promotion of John F. Jolly to the 
tion of assistant manager in chars 
the Petersburg office of The Prud 
has been announced. The office wi 
erate as a branch of the company’s Kk 
mond agency, which is under the 1 
gership of Lewis F. Montgomery. 
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provident L. & A. Holds 
60th Anniversary Meet 


400 AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
~*~ dent R. J.  RBnalslinn Expresses 
ide Over Company’s Progress; 

In Session Four Days 





In commemoration of its sixtieth an- 
niversary the Provident Life & Accident, 
one { the leading companies in its field, 
held a four-day convention this week 
at tie Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
attended by over 400 members of the 
Provident family. This was the com- 





ROBERT -J. MACLELLAN 


pany’s first national gathering since its 
fiftieth anniversary celebration in Chat- 
tanooga in 1937. 

President Robert J. Maclellan  pre- 
sided at the opening banquet September 
9 and at the first general session the 
following morning, and his pride over 
the Provident’s accomplishments was 
very evident. 

“Sixty Years of Provident History” 
was the theme of the addresses at the 
opening session, the a being 
President Maclellan, W. Cartinhour, 
vice president-secretary ; <. N. Webb, 
vice president, and R. Maclellan, vice 
president. 

\ highspot in the program was the 
recognition paid to fourteen fieldmen 
who are members of the Quarter-Cen- 
tury Club. 


Vice President Cartinhour presided at 
the second session at which “The Six- 
tieth Year’ was the theme. Pg oc 
included Vice Presidents M. Nichols 


and W. R. Webb, group ‘enue 
Vice President Sam E. Miles, life de- 


partment; Vice President James E. 
Powell, accident department, and Vice 
Presilent R. R. Murphy, railroad de- 
Ppartiient. 

“Provident Service in the Sixtieth 
Year’ was another feature and the 
Speakers on this subject were W. K. 
Kroy vice president in charge of 
lames; K. B. Piper, vice president and 
actu ‘ f. Kk. Honey, associate counsel, 
nd lor. C. R. Henry, medical director. 
Closiny talk was made by General Coun- 
sel Ji on A. Chambliss on “Rededication.” 
De; rtmental business sessions occu- 
pied oll of yesterday morning, and the 


convention's closing feature today was 
( tarewell talk by President Maclellan. 
Ban t speaker was Tom Collins, City 
National Bank of Kansas City, a noted 


— ist, who spoke on “Price Tag on 
lice special Pullman cars were char- 
tered to transport members of the home 
er) taff and local field representatives 
ot r . . .* 

oth from Chattanooga to Atlantic City 


and return, 


Rejoins Siegmund Agency 


——— 
i 








EWART G. WALLS, JR. 


Ewart G. Walls, Jr., has returned to 
the William H. Siegmund agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Los Angeles, as 
assistant general agent. Mr. Walls will 
assist in all phases of the agency’s 
operations and will assume charge of 
the brokerage department. His previous 
association with this agency came in 
the early part of the war. He was ap- 
pointed acting manager of the agency 
when Mr. Siegmund was called into the 
Navy and continued in this capacity until 
he himself entered the Army. 

Mr. Walls became associated with 
the Connecticut Mutual in 1938, after 
graduating from Dartmouth. His first 
year was spent in the home office in 






A. C. Griffith Advanced 


Robert V. Hatcher, president, Atlantic 
Life, Richmond, has announced the pro- 
motion of Aiton C. Griffith to assistant 
secretary and cashier. 

Mr. Griffith, who has been associated 
with the company for more than twenty- 
two years, was first employed as clerk 
in the auditing department, and several 
years later was elected to the position 
of cashier. 


WILLIAM T. SMITH’S NEW POST 


Karl Ljung, agency manager of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, announces the 
appointment of William T. Smith as 
manager of the company’s Wilmington, 
Delaware, branch office. He succeeds 
Douglas M. Springmann, who has been 
transferred to his home state of Vir- 
ginia as district manager at Petersburg. 
Mr. Smith has been associated with the 
lefferson Standard since 1942 and for the 
past year served as district manager in 
Newport News, Va. 





Hartford with a college training group, 
following which he was a personal pro- 
ducer, service manager and supervisor 
for Charles J. Zimmerman, who was 
then a general agent in Chicago. His 
work there led to his selection by Mr. 
Siegmund for the Los Angeles post. At 
Los Angeles he was a member of the 
Life Managers Association as well as 
the Life Underwriters Association. Dur- 
ing the war he served overseas and 
held the rank of captain in the Army 
Air Forces when discharged. 

After the war Mr. Walls returned to 
the Connecticut Mutual where he con- 
tinued organization and managerial work 
in the home office as general agent for 
the company in Chicago from which 
post he recently resigned in order to 
return to the West Coast. 


















national institution. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
lowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 
tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 
In contemplating the 
completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 
manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 








Annuity Payments Up 
Nearly 10% for 1947 


5-YEAR INCREASE NEARLY 40% 
Group Annuities pore for Great- 
est Number of Annuities Owned 
Being 57% of the Aggregate 
_ Annuity payments to American fam- 
ilies by United States and Canadian life 
insurance companies during the first 
eight months of this year are estimated 
at approximately $150,00U,000, an increase 
of nearly 10% over a year ago and 
nearly 40% more than five years ago, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reported. 
Total annuity contracts now in force 
with all U. S. life insurance companies, 
including contracts under which pay 
ments will begin at some future date, 
exceed $3,000,000. This is an increase of 

45% in the past five years. 

At the start of the year, the U. S. life 
insurance companies had over $6, 300,- 
000,000 which had been set aside by own- 
ers of annuity contracts for eventual 
payments. This compared with $5,500,- 
000,000 one year prior to that. 


Nearly 3 Million in Force 


On January 1, there were 2,966,000 an- 
nuity contracts in force with all U. S. 
companies, representing annual income 
of $932,400,000. This*compares with 2.- 
000,000 annuity contracts and $670,700,000 
of annual income five years prior to that. 

Of the annuities in force the first of 
the year, 588,000 were fully paid and in- 
come was then payable, the annual in- 
come provided by them being $216,100,- 
000. An ade litional 1,788,000 were fully 
paid, but the income, aggregating $352 - 
700,000 annually, was scheduled to begin 
at some future date. Another 590,000 
were not yet fully paid for and provided 
for future income plans, these repre- 
senting annual income of $363,600,000. 

Group annuities, purchased by em- 
ployer-employe groups, accounted for 
the greatest number of annuities owned 
the 1,696,000 individual certificates of 
this type being 57% of the aggregate 
As they are usually smaller units than 
individual annuities, they did not repre- 
sent as large a portion of the annual 
income set up under annuities, the Group 
annuities being $317 400,000 annually, 
Group annuities have shown the great- 
est rate of growth of all annuities in the 
past five years. The 1941 total in force 
was 966,000 units for annual income of 
$159,000,000. 

Individual annuities in force at the 
start of the year numbered 1,123,000 pro- 
viding annual income of $549,500,000. This 
compares with 951,000 in force in 1941, 
providing annual income of $477,000,000. 

The balance of the annuities in force, 
147,000, were set up under supplementary 
contracts from life insurance policies 
and these provide annual income of $65,- 
000,000. In 1941, there were 83,000 sup- 
plementary contract annuities in force, 
representing annual income of $35,000,- 


000 


WILLIAM F. KEATING DEAD 

William F. Keating, 74, general agent 
in Victor, N. Y. for the Travelers, died 
recently in his home of a heart attack. 
He served for many years as village 
clerk and also was a former postmaster. 


HONOR G. W. STEINMAN 
The field force of the Midland Mutual 
Life has designated September as “Sep- 
tember for Steinman” in honor of Presi- 
dent Geo. W. Steinman, who is now in 
his thirty-sixth year of service with the 
company. 


APPOINTED DISTRICT MANAGER 

W. FE. Hentz has become district man- 
ager of the Augusta, Ga. office of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 
Mr. Hentz was formerly manager of the 
Columbus, Ga., district office. 

S. H. McCollom has been named spe- 
cial representative in Dallas for the 
Reserve Loan Life of Texas. 
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HIS VIEWS 


and 


PRES. CRAFTS GIVES 


James F,.. Crafts, progressive 


relatively youthful president of the 


Fund, is not one who hesi- 


Fireman’s 

tates to speak his views publicly. 
lransferred to San Francisco from the 
New York and Boston districts where 


he served until his promotion to head 
one of the country’s largest fire, marine 
and casualty insurance groups, he has 
on several occasions clearly and frankly 
expressed himself. He was the feature 
speaker at one of the sessions of the 
Property 


Underwriters in 


convention of the Chartered 
Casualty 
last 


700 insurance men and women discussed 


and Los 


Angeles week and before nearly 
several insurance problems of today. 
Mr. Crafts ably defended the right 
of capital stock insurance to make a 
profit on its business and the right of 
companies to expect to be recognized 
as desirable long-term investments for 
careful Americans. He took to task 
those who continually deplore the ex- 
istence of profits and declared they are 
striking at the very roots of democracy. 
He upheld the right to create catastro- 
phe funds to meet any unexpected dis- 
asters, such as the Texas City loss, and 
that should 
be subject to 


declared such funds not 
taxations as 
taken from 


earnings. He said that this is “hardly 


Federal 


profits because they are 


a just reward for conservation opera- 


tions designed to eliminate violent 
fluctuations in premium costs and to 
maintain solvency.” 

Savings in company expenses could 


Mr. 


combining or eliminating some, but by 


be achieved, Crafts believes, by 
no means all, of the company bureaus 
and agencies. On the other hand it is 
not wise to save money by underpaying 
leads to hiring 
help, 


personnel, for such 


of generally incompetent which 
serves neither company nor policyhold- 
er interests. Coming to the always deli- 
cate subject of agents’ commissions 
Mr. Crafts 


mission rates such as will not force pro- 


stands for reasonable com- 
ducers to write any business at a loss. 
By the same rule the business should 
accept a graduating scale of commis- 
sions on large risks so it will not invite 
public criticism. 
with Mr. 
Crafts stated that all major classes of 


fields 


Dealing rating problems 


business in all insurance should 


that stand on their 


own feet on a sound basis. He is op- 


be so rated they 
posed to continuance of rates producing 
low loss ratios on some classes to off- 
set high loss ratios on others. Another 
Mr. Crafts holds, 


should be to work toward reduction of 


principal objective, 
insurance costs to the public 
the 
Every price increase reduces the 


“as our 
contribution to American [ 


life.” 


way ol 
number of potential purchasers of in- 
demnity, and in the move to cut prices 
asked to do 


policyholders should be 


their part in fire and accident preven- 
tion. 

While insurance men should join to- 
gether in developing sound and saleable 
new contracts Mr. Crafts says that the 
multiple line field has its limitations. For 
the content to have a 


single automobile and airplane coverage 


present he is 


and also a multiple-line contract for 
dwellings as a type of companion cov- 
erage to the personal property floater. 
If the of these 
tracts could be made uniform country- 
Mr. Crafts 
forward will be made. The future, he 
further 


basic conditions con- 


wide feels a definite step 


holds, will provide time for 


study of multiple line coverage. 





A. & H. BUREAU ACTION GIVES 
FREEDOM OF OPERATION TO 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


In clear-cut fashion the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers acted this week at its annual 


meeting to remove all possibility of 
anti-trust 
moratorium 


1948, 


Federal 
the 


conflict with 


other 


any 


and acts when 


period expires on June 30, and 


those Federal acts become applicable 
to the business of insurance. Specifi- 
cally, the bureau’s membership ap- 


proved a revision in its constitution 
which provides that no member com- 
pany shall in any way be bound in the 
use of policy forms, 


premium rates, 


coverage, or classification of risks, or 
otherwise be limited in freedom of ac- 
its business. 

Accident & 
the first 


business to take 


tion in the conduct of 
The 
Health 


organization in 


Bureau of Personal 


Underwriters is not 
our 
action of this importance. But the man- 
ner in which it was explained in the 
annual reports of its manager and gov- 
erning committee chairman, which re- 
released to the press for 


ports were 








CHARLES F. LISCOMB 


Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, has been named chair- 
man of the fire-fighting services com- 
mission in Minnesota which is the out- 
growth of a fire prevention conference 
last week in Minneapolis patterned after 
the fire prevention meeting called earlier 
this year by President Truman. Dean 
M. Schweickhard, state commissioner of 
education, will serve as chairman of the 
fire prevention education committee. 

* * x 


Miss Ada-Chase Holcombe, Jr., daugh- 
ter of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, and Mrs. Holcombe, 
will marry W. Cameron Caswell on Sep- 
tember 20. The ceremony will be at the 
First Church of Christ, Farmington, 
Conn. 

ce ie 


Mrs. Emma Hawley, who is in the 
home office accounts department of 
Bankers Indemnity, has received from 
Harold P. Jackson, president of the com- 
pany, an insignia commemorating her 
twenty years of service in the organiza- 
tion. Her anniversary occurred on Sep- 
tember 1. 

* * x 

John L. Golob, a leader in insurance 
activities on the Iron Range of Minne- 
sota, has been elected national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. A veteran of the first world war, 
Mr. Golob has been in the insurance 
business at Hibbins for several years. 





publication, is indicative of an earnest 
desire on the part of its leaders to leave 
no stone unturned in full compliance 
with the United State Supreme Court 
decision in the SEUA case, 

The bureau, fifty-six years old, is 
preparing to embark upon an expanded 
program of usefulness in the coming 
year. It has already done much toward 
the improvement of A. & H. insurance 
coverages, the clarification of policy 
language and a reduction in the vast 
multiplicity of policy forms. Its efforts 
will continue to be concentrated on the 
establishment of the A. & H. business 
on a scientific basis. It has also pledged 
itself to offer every “encouragement to 
uniform statutory and regulatory meas- 
ures in the various states. 








0. J. ARNOLD 


O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis, served as 
head of a sixteen-week community-wide 
free chest x-ray survey recently, in 
which 306,020 persons, or 74% of the 
adult population, had free chest x-rays. 
Counting x-rays taken by doctors, hos- 
pitals, and other agencies, 95% of the 
adult population are estimated to have 
had a chest x-ray checkup within the 
past year, which public health authori 
ties say sets a landmark in public health 
history. 

x * * 


Dan E. Gorton of Los Angeles, vice 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with that company. Mr. Gor- 
ton started his career with the National 
Surety Co. in Minneapolis in 1917. Five 
years later he joined the Fidelty & 
Deposit, being stationed successively in 
Portland, Ore.; Phoenix, Ariz.; San 
Francisco, and then at the Los Angeles 
branch office as co-manager. Later he 
was named resident vice president and 
on the death of W. M. Walker was 
elected vice president. He succeeded Mr. 
Walker in charge of the company opera- 
tions in Southern California. He also ts 
vice president of the American Bonding. 
His office associates presented him with 
a wrist watch on the occasion of his an- 
niversary, and he was the recipient 0! 
numerous congratulatory letters and tcle 
grams. 

e “Ee 


Ray S. Spurr, CLU, agent of National 
Life of Vermont in Buffalo, and vice 
president of the Buffalo Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, will address the Mc- 
Kean County Association of Life | 
derwriters at Bradford, Pa., Septen 
20. 


aa ae 


Frank Fisher, Jr., superintenden| 
the payroll audit and engineering 
partment, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Baltimore, is visiting at the Los Ang 
office of the company. 

i ee 


Albert M. Graves, assistant supe 
tendent of agencies for the casualty ai 
fidelity and surety lines of the Trave 
is visiting the Los Angeles branch o!! 
of the group. 

* * * 


Clyde B. Helm, secretary, Insura! 
Federation of Minnesota, and Mrs. [1 
are making a three weeks’ motor | 
of the New England states. 








—— Se oe 
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Insurance Men on Atom Plants’ 


Safety Board 


Richard Fondiller of Woodward & 
Fondiller, Inc.. New York actuarial con- 
sultants, has been appointed a member 
of the new Safety and Industrial Ad- 
visory Board which will survey all haz- 


ards resulting from atomic activity. 
Chairman of the board is Sidney J. 
Williams, assistant to the president of 
National Safety Council. Also on the 
board is Horatio Bond, chief engineer, 
National Fire Protection Association, 
who will survey fire prevention and 
protection. Altogether, there are nine 
members, some of whom are radiological 
specialists, 


The board will visit the chief atomic 
energy installations and report on oper- 
ations which concern industrial health 
and public safety from the standpoint 
of health, accident and fire. It will also 
review the adequacy of industrial medi- 
cal facilities and physical examinations, 
the frequency of fire protection and 
effectiveness of traffic engineering and 
control. 


* * * 


Late John Munro of Travelers Was 
a Leading Figure in Canadian 
Arctic Expedition 


I was interested to learn that the late 
John Munro, supervising engineer of 
the Travelers at Chicago, who died sud- 
denly August 25, was, before his associa- 
tion with the insurance business, a lead- 
ing figure in one of the most controver- 
sial expeditions in the history of Arctic 
exploration. Mr. Munro was chief en- 
gineer of the ill- fated “Karluk,” sunk 
off Wrangel Island in 1915 during the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition conducted 
under the command of Vilhjalmur Stef- 
anss 


_ As the story goes, the “Karluk” sailed 
Irom British Columbia, June 17, 1913. 
On \ugust 15, above the northernmost 
up Alaska, it became imprisoned in 
ave t ice flow. It was impossible for 
Chic: Engineer Munro’s engines to lib- 
erat’ the ship. 


OQ» September 20, convinced that the 
Carl, northern winter had closed in, 


Ste sson and several men left by dog- 
sie tor the mainland, there to hunt 
car for additional food supplies. Two 


day: ofterward, however, the flow in 
whi the “Karluk” was fastened began 
to ¢'t. When Stefansson returned to 
fin € ship gone, he made an heroic 
atte’ nt to overtake the flow, but failed. 
vember 15, the long arctic night 


january 10, 1914, the icepack split 
open treeing the vessel temporarily, but 
‘© y hours later closed in again, 
fracing the “Karluk” wide open and 
forcing Robert A. Bartlett, the ship’s 
“apt cn, to give the orders to abandon 
shij Fortunately, there had _ been 
Suti nt time to remove provisions and 
cision was made to drag them to 

















Wrangel Island and there establish a 
camp. Three advance parties were sent 
out to set up supply depots along the 
way. Two of these parties, consisting of 
four men each, were never seen again. 

Captain Bartlett placed Mr. Munro in 
command of the trek to Wrangel, while 
he himself, with one eskimo, set out for 
Siberia to summon aid. Munro’s party 
early in March reached Wrangel Island, 
where they remained until September 7, 
when they were rescued by an expedi- 
tion which had sailed out of Seattle in 
response to Captain Bartlett's appeal. 
Only three of the fifteen men under 
Munro’s command perished during their 
six months on the island. 

Praise of Munro for his courage and 
ability is contained in books by both 
Stefansson and Bartlett. Mr. Munro 
himself never wrote of his experience. 

During World War I he served in the 
3ritish Navy. Following his Arctic ex- 
perience he joined the Travelers and was 
with that company in various engineer- 
ing capacities until his recent death. 


* * * 


California Commissioner on Licenses 


California Pond of Blue Goose, at its 
September meeting held last week in 
Los Angeles, had for honor guests In- 
surance Commissioner Wallace K. Dow- 
ney and Head Coach Dud De Groot of 
the Los Angeles Dons professional foot- 
ball team. Their presence brought out 
the largest attendance of the pond for 
many months. 

Commissioner Downey spoke on the 
matter of examinations for licenses by 
men coming into the insurance business. 
He made it clear that he would enforce 
the law, but at the same time gave equal 
emphasis to the fact that cooperation on 
the part of companies, agents and brok- 
ers, would be most welcome. In speak- 
ing of the examinations he said that 
while the new examination questions had 
been put into use without notice, and 
that while they were much more exact- 
ing than the questions asked previous 
to July 1, yet the experience of the two 
months has shown the percentage of 
those passing the examinations has 
steadily increased. 

He pointed out that applicants for life 
agents licenses were more successful in 
passing the examinations, thus showing 
the companies had been preparing their 
men for the test in a thorough manner. 
He declared that the applicants who held 
certificates of convenience had an un- 
satisfactory percentage in passing the 
examinations. 

He pointed out that the larger cities, 
where insurance associations are active, 
have a higher percentage passing the 
examinations than is the case in the 
rural districts, where the applicant does 
not have the benefit of instruction and 
conferences with his fellows. He urged 
companies to have their special agents 
assist rural applicants in preparing thor- 
oughly for examinations. 


Buys Two Boston Papers 
The National Underwriter has pur- 
chased a monthly and a weekly trade pa 
per in Boston, both in the shoe and 
leather field. Reported they were pur- 
chased for investment purposes. 
— & 4 


Gould and Rukeyser 

It is a pretty far cry from the old days 
of yellow journalism when no news story 
in a Hearst office looked like anything 
unless it had a banner, stream head, 
clear across the page, and generally 
dealt with crime, and the situation today 
when some of the best of the Hearst 
writers are in the field of financial and 
business journalism. 

One of the most influential and at- 
tractive writers for the Journal-Ameri- 
can is Leslie Gould. Swinging with both 
fists, what he says is in defense of 
American business and he emphatically 
wants it to have a square deal. One 
Government agency that he is watching 
like a hawk is the SEC. 

Another able financial writer is 
Merryle S. Rukeyser, a graduate of 
Columbia School of Journalism. He left 
that college thirty years ago and has 
long been a prominent writer in finan- 
cial and business newspaperdom. Both 
have gained large followings in the in- 
surance field. 

* * 


Two Sides to Hotel Grouch Situation 


The resolutions containing grouches of 
the International Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers Insurance Organiza- 
tions against the current hotel situation 
have been widely circulated, among those 
receiving the resolutions being the 
American Hotel Association. While 
each allegation has some validity, at the 
same time I think that in the main the 
hotels are doing a marvelous job in 
handling the public, in view of the con- 
ventions that are constantly demanding 
hotel accommodations. The organiza- 
tion of such a hotel as the Waldorf- 
Astoria, for instance, is a remarkable ex- 
ample of efficiency. It has to be, and so 
is that of other hotels, when one stops 
to think that during the course of a day 
hundreds of persons descend on a popu- 
lar hotel insisting on getting rooms. 
In no other country in the world are so 
many people taken care of by a hostelry 
as happens constantly in the leading 
American hotels. An article in current 
issue of Fortune says that in a well-run 
hotel it is necessary to have an average 
of one employe for every room. 

Of all the complaints the one with 
which I am most in sympathy is the 
failure to respect reservations which 
sometimes meets the incoming guest: 
and, in this connection, there is the cus- 
tom of making persons who have reser- 
vations sit for hours in the lobby waiting 
for rooms, a situation which is seen at 
all conventions. 

Just how the hotels can meet that 
situation I don’t know. It has worried 
them ever since the tremendous demand 
for hotel accommodations. The _ hotel 
can’t send detectives up to rooms of peo- 
ple and demand that they get out unless 
there is an understanding when they 
register that they must leave at a cer- 
tain time. Thousands of people who 
think they will stay for a definite time 
decide to stay over. 

The grievances voiced by the Commer- 
cial Travelers Federation’s resolutions, in 
addition to the failure sometimes to re- 
spect reservations, are these: 

“Lack of courtesy on the part of 
clerks; excessive tips that are required 
to obtain normal hotel service; failure 
to anticipate the normal housing re- 
quirements of the traveling business 
man; failure to assist in locating sleep- 
ing quarters for regular patrons when 
no room is available in the hotel; failure 
to maintain quiet; excessive charges for 
sample rooms; the early check-out hour: 
the three-day limitation of occupancy.” 

As for failure to maintain quiet that 
is a problem at conventions which would 
baffle large police departments. The 
hotel can’t stop entertainment in rooms; 
can’t tell dozens of people that they 
must cut out the “barbershop chord” 


On Atom Safety Board 





RICHARD FONDILLER 





singing; and it is difficult to stop prank- 
sters from knocking at doors during the 
early morning hours—some _ people’s 
idea of fun. It is not easy for the 
telephone girl to know that the fellow 
calling up a room at 3 o’clock in the 
morning is just doing it in a spirit of 
misguided humor. 

There are probably too many conven- 
tions, but the hotels don’t object to this 
as conventions bring them business. 
However, if people go to conventions 
they must expect some inconveniences. 

*, 2 #@ 


Side of the Railroads 


That the railroad industry should be 
permitted to earn a return of 6% on its 
investments if the job ahead of it is to 
be done was emphasized by Gustav 
Metzman, president, New York Central 
System at a hearing before the arbitra- 
tion board. He said that railroad man- 
agement is not asking for a 6% return to 
the investors in railroad securities, but, 
rather, for a 6% return to the industry. 

Mr. Metzman declared that the rail 
road industry meets all of its costs with- 
out subsidy and contributes heavily in 
tax payments on its properties located 
in the thousands of taxing units through 
which it operates. 

“Only a part of the net income earned 
by a railroad is available for dividends,” 
he stated. “Generally speaking, capital 
expenditures, such as improvement of 
bridges, buildings, and stations, improved 
signal equipment, reduction of grades and 
curves, substitution of heavier rail for 
lighter rail, and countless other improve- 
ments and betterments, must all come 
from earnings or they cannot be made.’ 

Calling attention to the dependence of 
the nation’s farms, factories, and other 
industrial and commercial establishments, 
as well as the traveling public, upon effi- 
cient, strong railroads, Mr. Metzman 
warned that “the quality and quantity 
of railroad service may measure the ad 
vance or stagnation of dependent com- 
munities.” 

He directed attention to the curious 
anomaly of one agency of government, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
recently ordering the railroads to spend 
millions of dollars of their own money 
to promote railroad safety, and another 
government agency, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, urging the expenditure 
of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to promote safety in the air. 

“The railroad industry is alive and 
fully aware of the job which confronts 
it in meeting competition,” he said. “It 
realizes it is faced with the necessity for 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
for improved equipment and facilities of 
every kind to make railroad service more 
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Nottingham to Retire 
From Royal-Liverpool 
PLAN TESTIMONIAL DINNERS 


Colleagues to Give Dinner on Sept. 25 
and Friends in Business Will 
Honor Him Sept. 23 


Charles A. Nottingham, deputy United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, who has completed nearly forty- 
four years with the companies, is retir- 
ing from active service on September 30. 
On Thursday, September 25, his execu- 


CHARLES A. NOTTINGHAM 


tive colleagues and members of the staff 


will tender him a dinner at Hampshire 


House. C 
at Liverpool, will attend. 


F. Trustam, general manager 


September 23, 


giving him 


On Tuesday 

100 of his 
a testimonial dinner at 
in New York City. 
sen is in 


evening, 
friends are 
the Hotel Pierre 
Michel- 


arrangements for 


about 


Gustave R. 
charge of 
this affair. 

Mr. Nottingham has been among the 
leading fire insurance executives in this 
country for many years and prior to 
1922 had carved for himself a successful 
career in England, his native country. 
He started his career in London in 1903 
with the Central of Birmingham. 

While in Birmingham he became asso- 
ciated with Harold Warner, later United 
States manager and now General Attor- 


ney of the Royal-Liverpool Group in 
this country. A few years ago Mr. 
Warner stated that he paid “sincere 


tribute for his great service to our com- 
panies and his assistance to me person- 
ally.” He spoke of his “sterling quali- 
ties and long and valuable services.” 


Asst. U. S. Manager in 1934 


Mr. Nottingham went to the Glas- 
gow office, following which he was ap- 
pointed manager at Birmingham. In 
1922 he came to New York as joint 
manager of the Liverpool and in 1934 
was made assistant United States mana- 
ger of the Royal and the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. He became deputy 
manager in January, 1944, when Harold 
C. Conick was advanced to U. S. mana- 
ger. He has also served as chief execu- 
tive of a group of reinsurance com- 
panies, including the Prudential of Great 
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Robert F. Sommer New 
President of CPCU 


NATIONAL CONVENTION HELD 


Chicago Selected for 1948 Gathering; 
a Sommer Is Executive Secretary 
‘ of the Planet 


Glens Falls Capital The annual ronvention of the Society 
Increase Is Approved 


of Chartered Property & Casualty Un- 


; derwriters at Los Angeles last week 
STOCKHOLDERS TAKE ACTION 








elected Robert F. Sommer, executive 


Capital To Be Boosted From $2,500,000 
to $3,250,000; Indemnity Company to 
Receive $1,030,000 Surplus 


Stockholders of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Co, on September 5 approved an 
increase in the authorized number of 
shares of capital stock from 500,000. to 
650,000 shares, and the capital from $2,- 
500,009 to $3,250,000. Approval was also 
for the contribution of $1,000,0C0 


or 20% of the net proceeds of sale of 


civen 


uch additional capital stock, whichever 
mount is greater) from the surplus of 
ne Glens Falls 
iens Falls Indemnity, after the proceeds 


to the surplus of the 


of the sale of additional stock have been 
eceived. 

The recommendation for increasing the 
hares of capital stock was made by the 
board of directors in order to enab'e the 
croup to underwrite an increased volume 
of desirable business from its agents and 
maintain a sound relationship between 
the premium volume and capital and sur- 
pius. 

It is expected that the new stock will 
be offered to stockholders early in Oc- 
tober on the basis of three shares for 
eich ten shares held, following the 
recistration of the new stock under tie 


Securities Act of 1933. 





ROBERT F. SOMMER 


secretary: of the Planet Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, as president. The convention 
also selected Chicago for the 1948 annual 
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"THE year 1947 marks the 227th milestone in the progress 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance. 

During its two-and-a-quarter centuries of service the Royal 
Exchange has not only provided sound insurance protection for 
its policyholders, but has consistently maintained its excellent 
record for prompt and equitable settlement of claims and for 


rendering valuable assistance to its agents. 


947 





Royal Exchange Group 


RoyAL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FirE INSURANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LtTp. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., L1p. 


11! JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 

















BYRON S. WATSON DIES AT 





Former Chairman and President 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. \ 
Well Known Providence Citize 
Byron Sprague Watson, former 
man of the board and president 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., died ’ 
day at his home sin Wakefield, 
aiter a long illness. He was 7] 
old and was well known as a Proyi: 
businessman, clubman, — forme; 
player and official of Brown Unive: 
Mr. Watson had been a director 
the Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
1914. In 1932 he became vice pri 
and two years later assumed the pr 
dency. In 1941 he resigned as presides 
to head the board of directors. reti) 
as chairman in 1946, He was also pre 
dent of the Belcher & Loomis ky 
Co. and a director of several industrj 
concerns. He was graduated from Brow 
University in 1897 and was a colonel on 
the staff of Governor Kimball from 190] 
to 1903. Surviving are his widow. thre 
daughters, three sisters and four crand 
children. 


] 


JOHN H. PACKARD DIES 





Former United States Manager of Lon- 
don Assurance Long in Fire Field: 
Retired in 1929 


John H. Packard, former United 
States manager of the London Assur 
ance, died Monday in Philadelphia at 


the age of 82 years. He had retired at 
the close of 1929. A native of Philadel 
phia he was educated at the Universi 

of Pennsylvania and entered insurance 
in 1884 in the agency of Thomas C 
Foster. Later he joined the old Ameri 
can Fire. 

Other posts held by Mr. Packard in 
cluded metropolitan surveyor in the New 
York oflice for the London Assurance, 
Philadelphia manager of the London and 
Sun, assistant secretary of the Philadel 
phia Fire Underwriters Association and 
vice president and later president of 
the American Fire of Philadelphia. In 


1907 Mr. Packard rejoined the London 
and became general agency secretary 
under Manager Charles Lyman Case 


Upon the death of Mr. Case he became 

J. S. manager on June 25, 1921. He 
helped organize the Manhattan Fire & 
Marine and was its first president. 


Providence Washington 
Stock Increase Planned 


The Providence Washington has called 
a special meeting of stockholders for 
October 3 to vote on increasing the 
capital stock from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
by sale of 100,000 additional shares ot 
$10 par value. The management plans 
to retain the present $1.40 dividend rate 
on the increased capitalization. The 
price of the new stock has not been 
determined. Business of the company 
has increased rapidly in recent ye 
At the close of last year the companys 
reported 1946 net premiums of $15,839, 
000 and policyholders’ surplus o 


$11,200,000. 


Ove 


UGA Oct. 2 


The Underwriters Golf Associatior 
will hold its fall tournament at 
Knollwood Country Club at Elmstore, 


Westchester County, N. Y., on Thu 
day, October 2. The annual election 
officers and members of the govern 
committee will be held at this meeti 
Thorin T. Grimson of Crum & For 
secretary-treasurer, states that the ‘ 
erning committee will consider app!! 
tions for membership from those ¢ 
ble to join. Dues are $15. Guests, 
are eligible for membership, may 
invited to the tournament with | 
ment of $15 fee for each b 
member. 
UNION CO. AGENTS MEET 

The Union County Association 0! 
surance Agents held its annual din 
meeting and golf outing yesterday at t! 
Twin Brooks Country Club at Watchune, 
N. 


guest 


j 
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Crafts Offers 


In Solvin 


Contending that insurance today is at the crossroads President James 
I, Crafts of the Fireman’s Fund offers several suggestions which he be- 
lieves to be constructive and designed to develop a progressive attitude in 
dealing with present serious problems. Speaking before the annual conven- 
tion of the Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriters at Los Angeles 


last week Mr. Crafts declared there is a destiny 
leadership—if those in insurance will have it so by 


for insurance—business 
fearlessly striving to 


improve services as a result of alertness to opportunities. 

In his admirable address Mr. Crafts touched upon many current sub- 
jects of wide interest, such as fire losses, term policies and insurance facili- 
ties, commissions, underwriting profits, research designed to simplify opera- 


tions, multiple line business and other matters. 


Mr. Crafts’ 


suggest‘on are 


worthy of close study and accordingly the following lengthy extracts from 


his talk are presented : 


\re we at a crossroads? I think so 
and | will tell you why. 

1. We have not yet emerged from 
the cyclical period of high loss ratios 
which have plagued the fire, automobi‘e 
and casualty business for many months, 
and because of which during the last 
two years only the fidelity and surety 


and the ocean marine business have 


shown actual profit to underwriters. 

Business Taxing Facilities 
2, The continued inflationary trend 
is taxing the capacity of the available 
market on some classes of insurance and 
All insurers are se- 
carefully as 


on specific risks. 
lecting their business more 
premiums are plentiful. 

3. Investor interest in providing new 
capital is noticeably lacking and world- 
wide economic problems have made it 
difficult for other than American com- 
panies to transfer their assets into 
\merican dollars to add new capital or 
to increase the surplus position of their 
\merican interests. 

|. Our business faces control and su- 
pervision by state and Federal authori- 
ties; these new controls, at best, contain 
many elements of the unknown and un- 
tried 

5. Devoted to tradition, and failing in 
some important respects to modernize 
and simplify our operations, we find it 
iflicult to cope with today’s pressing 
problems and to adapt ourselves to re- 
spond to the opportunities of the future. 


Reasons for Present Problems 


When we analyze our recent history 
it is not difficult to understand why 
these conditions and others have brought 
u a crossroads in our long and satis- 

ry history. 

hirst, we had the war, with its many 
ri cations sinking deep into the very 
1 of our past actuarial and under- 
x experience. In every field of in- 
ce we were required to find an- 

to a variety of problems so vast 
pe and importance as to call forth 
tl xercise of unusual initiative and in- 
keunity. Mushrooming industrial opera- 
tions resulted in skyrocketing of concen- 
trated values; speed of operation made 
lor carelessness; unfamiliar processes 
were undertaken in premises totally un- 
suiicd for such use. Fire services in 
every municipality were dangerously 
Siort of manpower and modern fire- 
ting equipment. 

\ second test came with the Supreme 
urt decision, with its resulting prob- 
‘ems of changes in regulation and su- 


Pervision of our business by state and 
ederal authorities. 
In 
'n the effort to make reasonably cer- 


tain that no Federal or state laws are 
being violated when insurers act in con- 
cert—which incidentally is very neces- 
sary in the field of property and casualty 
insurance—we have cooperated with leg- 
islators in the passage by many states 
of statutes which in actual practic e may 
have the effect of reducing if not elim- 
inating competition. 

In other words, to avoid the applica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws we may well 
be accused of doing the very things 
which authorities seek in principle to 
prevent. Fortunately the legislators of 
California took a broad view of the 
situation and enacted a rate regulatory 
law which provides for the maximum de- 
gree of competition and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. We believe our statute 
will stand the test of time and experi- 
ence as the type best suited for the fu- 
ture needs of our business and the one 
which will better serve the policyholders 
of all insurance companies. 


Post-War Difficulties 


In recent months it has become in- 
creasingly clear that the insurance busi- 
ness is being subjected to a third test- 
ing—the present post-war period with its 
readjustment difficulties. The economic 
and social problems which are world- 
wide, and an inflationary trend which 
affects us all, are devastating in their 
powerful and varied effect. There is 
little or no sign of abatement, and many 
economic problems are still to be solved. 


Shortly after the end of the war, and 
somewhat as a prelude to the present 
period of perplexity, came the first in- 
dications of a relaxing of wartime re- 
straints. Fire waste increased rapidly 
and an unprecedented condition § of 
highway congestion and speed mania en- 
sued. The immediate result was more 
losses of all kinds, and larger losses. 
Loss settlements moved immediately to 
higher levels due to inflated repair and 
replacement costs and higher jury ver- 
dicts. 

Claim settlements in 1946 and 1947 dol- 
lars had to be made out of funds col- 
lected in 1944 and 1945 dollars. Prop- 
erty owners generally came to realize 
the effect and the extent of the trend on 
values, and this resulted in a sharp rise 
in volume of premiums written and the 
obligation of underwriters to set aside 
increased unearned premium reserves. 
Then in May last year and again this 
spring came the declines in the security 
prices. 

A rapidly soaring loss ratio is a trend 
that insurance expects to face from time 
to time. The adverse effect on surplus 
due to swelling reserves for unearned 
premiums is another problem which 
must be reckoned with on occasion, and 
so is a decline in surplus as a result of 
security market slumps, but when all 
three of these occur at about the same 
time we need a new kind of inspired 


leadership in our business—a leadership 
that is not only proud of our past con- 
tributions and performances, but also 
one with great confidence in the future 
and one especially that is unafraid to 
face facts and the problems which lie 
ahead. 
Answers to Problems Exist 


Are there satisfactory answers to the 
difficulties which confront us and which 
are causing concern and apprehension i 
some quarters? As we stand at the 
crossroads, let us who'ehearted’y agree 
that there are, for it must never be said 
that we of our generation were found 
wanting. 

My first suggestion will, I trust, draw 
a very pointed analogy, cnd help us to 
analyze our business in a very interest 
ing way. Change a crisp new dollar bill 
for 100 pennies. Spread them ont on a 
table; you are looking at the 100 cents 
in every premium dollar. Our job is t 
distribute those pennies equitab!y, brt 
there are only a hundred. No more are 
available. Rating formulas, underwrit 
ing profit theories, acquisition 
home office expenses, taxes and all the 
rest of the segments are a part of the 
picture and the problem. 

I have no difficulty in quickly deciding 
that the largest possible number of pen 
nies should be assigned to reimbursing 
policyholders for losses sustained by 
whatever indemnity is provided. 

Approaching the assignment of dis- 
tributing the remainder from the view 
point of a capital stock company I sug 
gest that we recognize first that those 
who invest their money in our enter 
prise are entitled to a fair return on the 
risk they have taken. In determining 
how many pennies should be allowed 
for anticipated profit, let us always re- 
member that the future standing and 
success of our business depends in no 
small measure on maintaining our posi 
tion in the eyes of those who invest 
their assets in American business. 

I sincerely hope that all capital stock 
insurance companies will continue to be 
recognized as desirable long-term in 
vestments for prudent Americans, for in 
stitutions and charities and for those 
who act in a fiduciary capacity. There 
is nothing wrong with expecting a fair 
return on invested capital. It seems to 
me it’s about time that some of out 
good citizens who think it a crime to 
make a profit might well stop and re 
flect that their objections strike at the 
very root of democracy, and at one of 
the fundamentals of growth and pros 
perity that has made our country what 
ia 


costs, 


Catastrophe Reserves 


As protection against the unexpected 
I would next set aside a penny or two 
for catastrophes—the kind of happenings 
that affect insurance companies, and 
which no rating structure or formula 
can possibly anticipate. Texas City is a 
good example. My answer is a con- 
tingency fund measured in terms of pre- 
miums written or premiums reserved, 
subject, of course, to a reasonable dollar 
limitation. If pennies are to be set aside 
for that purpose they should be ear 
marked with the objective of having the 
resulting funds free of income tax. 

Under present procedure prudent man 
agement voluntarily sets up a contin- 
gency reserve, but when doing so the re- 
quirement is to sacrifice a substantial 
part of it because when taken from 
earnings it is subject to state and Fed- 
eral taxes—hardly a just reward for con 
servative operation designed to eliminate 











“i ag to Aid 
¢ Some Current Problems 


Bachrach 


JAMES F. CRAFTS 
violent fluctuations in premium costs 
and to maintain solvency. 

Our distribution task now becomes es 
pecially interesting and important. We 
next consider the pennies needed for 
controllable expenses in company opera 
tions and those assigned for payment of 
services rendered to policyholders and 
companies by agents and brokers in the 
producer field. On the company side, it 
has seemed at times as though we were 
competing with the Federal authorities 
in creating and maintaining alphabetical 
agencies. Many of the boards and asso- 
ciations are necessary and fulfill a fine 


public service; others could be com- 
bined or eliminated at real savings. Sim- 
plication and = streamlining in many 


phases of our insurance business hold 
real possibilities. 

The largest single item of company 
expense is personnel. Here we must 
avoid being penny wise and pound fool- 
ish, for if we do not compete fairly with 
other recognized professions in attract- 
ing the right kind of young people and 
making it possible for them to remain 
and progress, we fail to serve our own 
interests as well as those of our policy 
holders. 


Commissions 


In the producer field some corrections 
and adjustmennts have long been needed. 
Kvery agent and broker knows when 
his commission exceeds a reasonable fee 
for the maximum service that can be 
rendered a client. He knows also when 
transactions are handled at a joss. Re- 
maining for determination is the ques 
tion of what is reasonable and fair and 
still not an excessive commission. No- 
body should be required to handle trans- 
actions in our business at a loss even 
though to avoid doing so it is necessary 
to add a policy handling charge, or to 
set the minimum premium high enough 
for producer and underwriter to at least 
break even. 

By the same rule, however, we should 
be willing to accept as sound procedure 
a graduating scale of commissions on 
large premiums. I like the practice one 
very prominent agent has followed for 
several years. He invites comment every 
year from his principal clients by telling 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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$5 Minimum Premium 
Predicted for Canada 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIES ACT 
Agents in Rural Area Opposed to New 
Move, Due to Large Number of 
Small Policies on Their Books 


Within a few months it is expected 
that many companieis writing fire insur- 
‘anada will’ announce introduc 
tion of a minimum premium rate of $5. 
The movement is said to be finding 

vor among the independent companies 
Any action along this line by the tariffs 
would have to be arranged through the 
Canadian Underwriters’ Association. 

One independent company already has 


nee in ¢ 


started the ball rolling. This is the 
Dominion of Canada General which 
states that the $5 was found necessary 
as an absolute minimum “because of 


increased costs in both company and 
agency offices.” Unofficial information 
is that other companies already 
have brought the $5 minimum into effect 
in Quebec and Ontario, but have not 
thought it advisable to stress the fact 
too much in public announcements. 
Reports are that the new minimum is 
not finding favor with a number of 
igents in the field. In the cities, little 
or no objection to the $5 minimum is ex- 
pected, either from agents or the buy 
ing public. However, a large percentage 
of the agents in the rural districts are 
known to oppose the new figure due to 
the fact that they have on their books 
| ber of small policies which, 


some 


ge num 


intil now, have commanded premiums 
below the $5 level 

Another objection to the $5 minimum 

that some agents pick up a little ex 
a each fall in the university districts 
here students usually take out con 
racts for anywhere between $200 to 
$500 

Last October, at the annual meeting 
f the Ontario Insurance Agents’ Asso 

tion, the suggestion was made that 
he companies be asked to introduce 
$5 minimum premium, but this was voted 

wn overwhelmingly. The matter is 
now expected to come up at the 1947 
nnual convention next month when, it 


understood, agents will ask the asso 
ition to voice its displeasure should the 
panies inake the $5 minimum a gen 


eral practice 


MINNEAPOLIS AGENTS ELECT 


Directors of the Insurance Agents As 
ciation of Minneapolis have elected 
Tom Von Kuster of the David C. Bell 
Investment Co. president, L. E. Benson 


Insurance agency vice 
Sheehan of the Twin 
secretary-treas 
continues as re 


the Anderson 
president and R. F. 
City Insurance agency 
urer. Alice M. Fabianke 
| secretary. 


NELLIE E. McCARTHY DIES 


Miss Nellie E. McCarthy, 63, secre 
t: of the Atwater Insurance Agency, 
with which she had been associated for 
forty-five years, died recently at her 
home in Lockport, N. Y., following a 

illness. She entered the employ 


of the Atwater firm in 1902 after her 
uation from high school. She was 
partner in 1928 and for several 
had been secretary. 


made «l 


years 











ROBINSON NAIA SPEAKER 


Vice President N. Y. Herald Tribune 
To Talk on Business Outlook; 
Allen to Install President 


William E. Robinson, New York, vice 
mresident, New York Herald Tribune, 
will be one of the main speakers at the 
closing general session of the fifty-first 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Atlantic 
City, October 13-15, Guy T. Warfield, Jr. 
Baltimore, president of the group, an- 
nounces 


“We are particularly proud to an- 
nounce Mr. Robinson’s place on the pro- 
gram,” Mr. Warfield said, “for as one of 


the nation’s leaders in business thought, 
the Herald Tribune executive has been 
conducting research on vital issues which 
concern America’s maximum production 
and what can and may retard it.” 
Among 
closing 
indicated 


events scheduled for the 
convention, it was 
officers of the 


other 
session of the 
that the new 


NAIA would be installed for the 1947-48 
term by Edward M. Allen, Keswick, Va., 
who was elected president of the N ATA 
thirty years ago at St. Louis. He was 


reelected to the highest agent office at 
Cleveland in 1918 and has maintained 
an active interest in association activi- 
ties throughout the years. Mr. Allen re- 
cently retired as vice president of the 
National Surety Corporation. 


CORNELIUS J. O’NEIL DIES 
Cornelius J. O'Neil, 60, insurance 
agent in the Haverhill-Bradford, Mass., 
area for the past thirty-five years, died 
recently. He was born in Ireland and 
came to this country when a child. Sur- 
vivors include one sister, Miss Margaret 


O'Neil, with whom he made his home, 
and one brother, Richard O’Neil, Ar 
lington, Mass. Mr. O'Neil was a past 
president of the Haverhill Board of 


membership in 
associations of 
held mem- 
Knights of 


Underwriters and held 
the state and national 
insurance agents. He also 
bership in the AOH and 
Columbus. 


RAGLAND HEADS CAMPAIGN 

Stuart Ragland, well-known local agent 
of Richmond, Va., and a past president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
\gents, is chairman of the fire preven- 
tion committee of the Richmond Cham 
ber of Commerce now engaged in laying 
ambitious plans for observance of Fire 
i’revention Week. Mr. Ragland has been 
active in this work for many years. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON - PENNA 
L&l&G. FIDELITY PHENIX 


Since 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


- AMERICAN - HARTFORD - 
NORTH AMERICA 


Marie Stevenson Heads 
Philadelphia Ins. Women 


OTHER OFFICERS ARE SELECTED 


Association Has Membership of Nearly 
300 Women; Educational Courses 
and Dinner Meetings Arranged 
Schwimm Stevenson, former 
second vice president of the Women’s 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia, has 
been elected president for the term 
1947-48, succeeding Kitty Coulston who 
has been the president of the society 

from its inception in February, 1946. 
Other officers chosen for the second 

term are Eleanor A. Smyth, Hartford 

Fire, first vice president and chairman 


Marie 


MARIE SCHWIMM STEVENSON 


of the membership committee; Ethel 
Kiseman, Franklin Fire, second vice 
president and chairman of the dinner 


committee; Bette Penn Curtis of H. C. 
Knight, recording secretary; Mrs. Mar- 
ion Cox, Hartford Fire, corresponding 
secretary and chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee; Josephine Zwick, 
Franklin Fire, treasurer. 

Chairmen of Committees 


Stevenson has named the follow- 
ing elected trustees as executive chair- 
men of the committees shown: Grace 
B. Johnson, Beidler & Bookmyer, for 
hospitality; Florence Mitchell, Wm. J. 
Cole, for advertising; Dora Martin, Em- 
ployers Liability, for welfare; Claire 
Hanley, Fidelity & Casualty, for remem 
brance; lola Ranck, Stokes, Packard & 
Smith, committee; Kitty Coul- 
ston, Franklin Fire, souvenir and gift 
and budget and finance; Anne Ferry, 
Employers Liability, ways and means; 
B. Marjory Mack, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., program; Elsie Bartsch, Gilles- 
pie-Pye-Gray, legislation and auditing. 
Other committee chairmen, selected by 
the new president, are Esther McDowell, 
Friedman and Loebenthal, constitution 
and by-laws; Dorothea Smith, Travelers, 
editing and publications; Mary DeL. 


Mrs. 


advisory 


NATIONAL - FIREMAN’S FUND 
U. S. FIRE FRANKLIN 


EXPERIENCE 
CO-OPERATION 


1894 


O’GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


744 BROAD STREET - - - 


NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Kaeo Office 


110 William Street 


W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 
N. J. Countersigning and General Agency 


FIRE ASS'N. - AGRICULTURAL 
ST. PAUL - SPRINGFIELD - FIREMEN’'S - 


HANOVER - N. Y. UNDERWRITERS - 
SUN - NORWICH UNION 
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Fean, Franklin Fire, educational: 
rietta Maisch, Ins. Co. of North 
ica, music; Dorothea Staley, S. 
Levi & Co., publicity. 

Mrs. Stevenson, the new president of 
the “WISPS,” as they are called, has 
long been identified with insurance in 
the Philadelphia area. She has been 
with Hutchinson-Rivinus & Co. for 
twenty-seven years, and in addition to 
being secretary to Charles B. Jennings 
of that well-known brokerage firm, is 
in complete charge of the jewelry and 
fur division of the inland marine depart- 
ment. 

Extensive plans have been formulated 
by the new administration for educa- 
tional and inspirational work among the 
society's membership of almost 300 
women engaged in insurance in the Phil 
adelphia area. Highlighting these plans 
is a series of insurance courses through 
out the coming winter, giving compre- 
hensive lectures on fire, bonding, acci 
dent and health and steam boiler insur- 
ance. These will be conducted by com- 
petent instructors. 

Other plans include a drive for new 
members and a series of dinner meeting 
programs with prominent speakers. 


TO HONOR PAST PRESIDENTS 

Twenty living past presidents of the 
Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents will be honored at the golden 
anniversary convention of the associa 
tion at Duluth, October 2 and 3. It is 
expected eighteen of them will be pres- 
ent at the annual banquet at the Duluth 
Hotel the evening of October 2. 


NEW LITTLE ROCK AGENCY 
The Freeling Insurance Agency 
just been organized at Little Rock, Ark., 
to handie all types of fire and casualty 
insurance. Dick Freeling and Guy Freel 
ing, Jr., are owners of the new agerc) 
which has offices at 401 Comme: 

National Bank Building. 


EDWARD HOLDGATE DIES 

Edward Holdgate, Sr. 71, an in 
ance producer for twenty-eight y 
died recently in Buffalo, N. Y., w! 
he conducted his business. His wift 
two sons survive. 


ts 


AGENCY PICNIC HELD 


Annual picnic of the Leo Schlaude: 
Insurance Co., Erie, Pa., was held 
cently at Fritz Tiemann’s lodge. Besi: 
employes and their families, brokers : 
several out-of-town guests were 1n 
tendance. 


GEORGE H. CAMPBELL DIES 

George Henderson Campbell, 43-y: 
old manager ‘of the Campbell Insurai 
Agency at Murfreesboro, N. C., ‘ 
August 31 of a heart attack. His wid 
a son and a daughter survive. 
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MANSION 


IN THE 
“MILITARY CAPITAL” 


“T~"IGHTEEN belonging to my family 

and all Mrs. Ford’s are crowded 
together in her kitchen and scarce one of 
them able to speak for the colds they have 
caught.” Thus General Washington wrote 
to Nathanael Greene of his 
headquarters in the Ford Man- 
sion during the winter of 1779- 
80, described by some as the 
coldest of the century. 

Widow of a wealthy powder- 
maker, Mrs. Theodosia Ford 
offered Washington her home 
when he sought an official head- 
quarters in Morristown, New 
Jersey, at that time the “mili- 
tary capital of the United 
States.” Only two rooms were 
retained for her four children 
and herself, all the others being 
turned over to General and 
Mrs. Washington and his “family”, as he 
liked to refer to his personal staff. One of 
his aides billeted there was Alexander 
Hamilton, then courting Betsy Schuyler. In 
this home many important men of the day 
convened with the Commander-in-Chief. 


’ 


The house gives an authentic picture of Colonial life 






WASHINGTONS HEADQUARTERS 





The Historical Museum behind the mansion displays a diorama with three-dimensional models 
depicting Lafayette arriving with news of French aid for the American cause 


Washington made the Ford house his 
headquarters for over six months. There is 
evidence that Martha in particular enjoyed 
her stay there in spite of the discomforts 
and ever-present danger. As for Mrs. Ford, 
the patriotic widow no doubt felt privileged 
to share her home with the Commander-in- 
Chief and was amply recompensed by the 
great man’s kindness. Every morning on his 
way downstairs to breakfast he used to stop 
and inquire about her son Timothy who 
was ill for many months. 
With the coming of spring, 
conditions improved and 













Winter encampment at nearby Jockey Hol- 
low made this home a logical headquarters. 


Colonel Jacob Ford erected 
the house about 1774 and in 
1776, with the aid of a loan from 
the Provincial Congress, built a 
powdermill not far away which 
turned out “good powder and in 
useful quantities.” Not long 
after it was put in operation, 
however, having caught “mortal 
cold” on military duty, Colonel Ford fell 
from his horse while on parade and died of 
pneumonia a few days later. 

The Ford home is now part of the 
Morristown National Historical Park ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior. 


The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


«x THE HOME « 


the household was further 
cheered by the arrival of Sresurance Company 


Lafayette with his joyous 
news of French assistance, FIRE -« 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 
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Syracuse Insurance Education Plan 
Completes Second Successful Year 





Robert E. Dineen, Superintendent of Insurance of New York, presenting an 
award to Daniel A. Kelley of Syracuse, top ranking graduate of the 1 47 Insurance 
Institute at Syracuse University. From left to right: Kenneth G. Bartlett, Dean 
of University College, Syracuse University; Frank I. Lewis, Jr., student; Mr. Kelley; 
Superintendent Dineen; A. C. Deisseroth, president, New York State Association 


Nottingham 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Britain, Skandia of Sweden and Hudson 
of New York. 

During his many years in fire insur- 
ance Mr. Nottingham has served on nu- 
merous committees of various organiza- 
tions, including a term of three years as 
president of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. Also’ he 
served for over twenty years as a di- 
rector of the Underwriters Salvage Co. 
and is now chairman of that board. He 
served two years (1945-1947) as _presi- 
dent of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 

In 1941 the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh presented Mr. Nottingham with a 
certificate of appreciation for his long 
cooperation with the Pittsburgh Insur- 
ance Day movement. When he was 
manager of the Eastern department of 
the Liverpool, from 1921 to 1929, he 
supervised the Pennsylvania territory as 
part of his field. Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day was inaugurated in 1926 with Mr. 
Nottingham’s able assistance and he is 
generally called the father of that move- 
ment. 


thirty-six passed. This year thirty-six 
out of thirty-seven students passed the 
institute course, with thirty-three sitting 








of Insurance Agents, and Donald R. Waful, coordinator of the institute. for the brokers’ examinations and 
P twenty-four passing. 
The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, under the leadership 
of its president, A. C. Deisseroth, and — = =] 
with the whole-hearted cooperation ot 
Syracuse University, has taken good i 
| 


strides in the past two years in the pro 
motion and expansion of insurance edu 
cation. 

The Syracuse plan had its inception in 
the war days of 1944, with the limited 
objective of affording returning veterans 
an opportunity to enter the insurance 
business with a competent training and, 
further, to permit veterans with previous 
insurance experience to “refresh” them- 
selves before taking up their jobs once 
more. The institute started in May, 1946, 
attendance. 


INVESTMENT IN 


To be able to concentrate all of 
developing prospects and servin 


with fifty-three ex-Gl’s in 

\gain employing the educational pro 
gram of the NATA, with the enthusiasm 
of its educational director, Richard E 
Farrer, the New York State Association 
recently completed its second annual 1n- 
stitute at the university with success 
once more. Highlighting its achieve 
ment is the realization of the need, 
and future of insurance education at all 
levels of the profession. | 


help and modern facilities in all 


S¢ ope 





From limited beginnings those asso- 
ciated with the Syracuse plan are look 
ing ahead to the day when Syracuse 
University may be offering an insurance | 
educational program on the level of the 
American Institute of Banking at Rut- 
i It is hoped, also, that 


| fied by enduring associations wi 


gers University. 


the same program will be instituted | 
across the nation. | 
The Syracuse plan seeks to qualify | 


young agents for the business by offer- 
ing them a comprehensive and intensive 


study course, presented in a_ col'egiate 

atmosphere, covering all fields of general! | 

insurance, and conducted by an_ out | 

standing faculty comprised of company 

executives and specialists. The objec- | 

tive held out to the men is the oppor 

tunity to take the New York State 

broker's examination. The course 1s * 

given over a seven weeks’ period, the American Central Insurance Co. 

classes being six hours a day, five days 

a week All classroom and living facili Columbia Casualty Co. e 

ties are provided by Syracuse Un'ver 

sity ; The California Insurance Co. 
The revised standard NATA course is 

the basis for studying, and the insurance 

companies have been wholehearted in 


their support of the Syracuse plan, by 





sending men to serve on the faculty 
The institute is fully qualified under 
the GI Bill of Rights which thus has 
simplified the handling of tuition, books, 
supplies and subsistence The New 
York State Insurance Department, too, 


has given its fullest cooperation to this 
project. 


In 1946 fifty-three students took and 





confidence that you have the backing of friendly, constructive 


relations. So when you make an Agency contract to represent | 
° a ‘ || 
a company, you are making an Investment in Confidence. | 


The Commercial Union-Ocean Group of Fire and Casualty 
companies ere proud of the high degree-of confidence exempli- | 


believe this demonstrates that the confidence our agents had 
when they selected our companies has grown surer through 
actual experience —meriting its continuance over the years. | 

l 


Suggestion: The companies of the Commercial Union -Ocean | 
Group are good companies for YOUR Investment in Confidence! 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
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The Commercial Union - Ocean Group 


HEAD OFFICE » ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


CONFIDENCE 


your energies in seeking and | 
g your clients, you need full | 
| 


phases of Company- Agency 


th many of their agents. We | 





Union Assurance Society Ltd. 


The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 











pessed the course. Of these forty-two 
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t« the brokers’ examination and 
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DIEMAND BACKS TERM RISKS 
North ‘America Prvclidaas: However 
Favors Downward Readjustment of _ 


Credits Allowed Policyholders 


The Insurance Company of 
America favors term fire policies 
lower credits. It is against the proj 
that the writing of such policies <} 
be’abandoned. In announcing the ¢ 
pany’s attitude on the question, Joly 
Diemand, president of the North Ay 
ica, made this statement last week: 

“It has been suggested that the pt 
tice of writing fire insurance policies 
a term of more than one year be stops. 
to relieve the pressure on unearned or 
mium reserves. In our opinion, the pri 
ciple of writing fire insurance policies |, 
a term of years is a sound and « 
nomical method of underwriting. 
should not be destroyed. 

“Over 50% of current fire insurance 
premiums are derived from policies writ 
ten for a term. Obviously, an abrupt 
cessation of this practice would elimi 
nate a public demand and, also, would 
create a serious and unwarranted 
turbance in agency and company oper 
ations. 

“What is needed is a downward adjust 
ment of the credits now allowed on term 
fire insurance policies. We advocate such 
a move because, in the light of current 
conditions, the credits appear to us to 
be unrealistic, unsound and possibly even 
unfair.” 


] 
ais 


H. H. NEILEY DIES 
Alvin K. Bender aor to Succeed 
Him as Loss Supervisor for the 
Northern Assurance Group 


Earl D. Patton, U. S. manager of the 
Northern Assurance Group, announces 
appointment of Alvin K. Bender as loss 
supervisor succeeding H. H. Neiley who 
died on August 28 after a long illness. 

Mr. Bender has been associated with 
the Northern’s loss department for over 
twenty years acting as assistant to Mr. 
Neiley for the last few years. 

Mr. Neiley was well known in insur- 
ance circles. His association with the 
Northern dated back to August, 1909, 
thirty-eight years ago. He was a mem- 
ber of the company’s Silver Club. 





Seven of Home Staff Mark 
Twenty-fifth Anniversaries 


Seven members of the home 
staff of the Home Insurance Co. cele- 
brated their twenty-fifth anniversaries 
with the company at a luncheon given 
in their honor September 9, at the com 
pany’s headquarters at 59 Maiden Lane 

The honored guests were Margaret 
Ballester, Tillie K. Lahl and Teresa \. 
Gordon, of the loss department; Cather- 
ine Pape, secretary to Vice President 
Ashby E. Hill; Alfred Engel, Southern 
department; Orville C. Borden, marine 
loss manager, and Ann Wortman, Na- 
tional Liberty, Brooklyn office. 

At the completion of the luncheon each 
guest was presented with a twenty-five 
year silver service medal and a framed 
certificate. 





office 


JOIN SPRINGFIELD AGENCY 

Rockwell Keeney, Jr., of Springtici, 
Mass., and Stephen B. Goodell of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., have become associated wit 
the Frank M. Kinney Insurance Age 
of Springfield, Mass., as vice presi 
and treasurer respectively. Both ten 
were formerly with the Travelers | 
at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Keeney 
special agent for the fire company 
Mr. Goodell was field assistant for 
Travelers Indemnity. The former 
graduated from Yale in 1938 and _ 
latter from the Wharton School in 1' 








MONMOUTH AGENTS TO MEEi 

The Monmouth County Associatio! 
Insurance Agents will hold its am 
dinner meeting and golf day at the M 
asquan River Golf Club at Brielle, N. 
on Thursday, September 18. Fred Sm 
Jr., is president of the association. 

















don herold, nationally known humorist 
and cartoonist, tells why he buys his insurance from the local 
insurance man. € Appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Newsweek, Time, and Fortune during September, this 
America Fore advertising will impress upon the public that 
sound insurance advice and services are best obtained KoYero] | bY 
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Coburn Heads Boston 
New Pacific Department 


DePUY TO BE ASST. MANAGER 
Changes Will Become Effective When 
Dept. Starts Dec. 31; Coburn For- 
merly With the Home on Coast 


Donald C. Bowersock, president of the 
Boston and the Old Colony, announces 
appointment of Hugh Street Coburn as 
manager and William E. DePuy as 
sistant manager of the companies’ new 
Pacific department which will start op- 
eration December 31. 

Mr. Coburn was born in Washington, 
1). C., but his stay in the nation’s capital 
was short. When he was a small boy his 
family moved to Mississippi. Upon grad- 
uation from Virginia Military Institute 
he entered upon his insurance career as 
special agent for the H. M. Street Gen- 
eral Agency at Meriden, Miss. In 1917 
he entered the loss department of the 
Phoenix Assourance at San Francisco, 
but resigned shortly afterwards to enter 
the Army. He served as a lieutenant. 


Many Years in the Field 


In 1919 up his discharge he engaged 
in field work in the Utah territory and 
in northern California. In 1937 Mr. Co- 


as- 


burn was called in from the field and 
appointed assistant manager of the 
Home Insurance Company’s San Fran 
isco. branch office. He has held. this 


position until his recent resignation to 
ccept the appointment of manager of 
1¢ Boston’s and Old Colony’s new Paci 
fic department. 

He is president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific, past 
most loval gander of the Utah-Idaho 
Pond of the Blue Goose, and was or 
ganizer of the Inter-Mountain Field 
Club. 

Mr. DePuy, 


both in) home 


who has broad experience 
work and as a 
held man and has been successful in 
helping agents develop business, was 
born in San Francisco. After receiving 
early education in the schools of 
Francisco and Oakland he went to 
the University of California. He also at- 
tended the San Francisco Law School 
and the San Francisco College of Busi 
Administration, both evening 
In addition he managed to take 
courses in insurance 


ottice 


his 
San 


ness 
schools. 
numerous evening 

Mr. DePuy started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1919 in the accounting depart- 
ment of the America Fore Group, but 
resigned three years later to continue 
education. In 1925 he joined Swett 
& Crawford where he handled accounts 
and automobile underwriting. In 1928 he 
became assistant chief accountant for the 
National Liberty Group. Since 1930 Mr. 
DePuy has been with the Pacific Coast 
office of the Boston and the Old Colony 
and their present associate companies 
as chief accountant, office manager and 
special agent. 

Mr. DePuy is a member of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific, 
the Blue Goose, the Sacramento Valley 
Field and the Insurance Accountants As- 
sociation. 


his 


The Boston and Old Colony’s Pacific 
Coast department will continue to oper- 
ate at its present address, 340 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, and its numerous 
service offices until December 31. 


NEW KENTUCKY FIRE MARSHAL 


Harry B. Wilson, Kentucky Insurance 
Director, has announced appointment of 
L. A. Demunbrun of Brownsville, Ky., 
as state fire marshal, a $4,000 a year 
post, in which he succeeds Clyde Smith 
of Barbourville, Ky., who resigned by 


request on August 15, following the 
primary in which he incurred the ill 
will of Governor Sim Willis when he 


failed to back the Governor's choice of 
a successor to the Governor, a Repub 
lican. At the time Mr. Smith announced 


that his resignation had been asked for. 
Ile was a capable fire marshal with con- 
siderable experience. 


( 


Government’s Claim for Fire Loss 


On Policy to CCC Is Sustained 


In an action by the United States of 
America against the Insurance Co. of 
North America on a fire policy covering 
cotton insured to the Carolina Ware- 
house Co., judgment for the Government 
in the Federal District Court for West- 
ern South Carolina (65 F. Supp. 401) 
was affirmed by the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 159 F. 2d 699. 

The policy covered 518 bales owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
of which the United States owns all the 
stock. The cotton was stored with the 
warehouse company and was destroyed 
by fire on August 19, 1942. A storage 
contract between Carolina and Commod- 
ity executed in 1939 bound Carolina to 


insure and keep insured the cotton 
against fire. Carolina obtained a fire 
policy from the defendant insurance 


company which was valid and outstand- 
ing at the time the cotton was destroyed. 


New Insurance Contract 


A new insurance contract was being 
negotiated in 1942. Commodity sent two 
copies of the proposed contract to Caro- 
lina, naming August 1, 1942, as the ef- 
fective date. Carolina executed them 
and mailed them to Commodity August 


4, 1942. Commodity’s regional director 
signed them on August 10, sending 
Carolina a copy in a letter. These were 
not received by Carolina until August 
27, and the District judge found that 
they were not mailed by Commodity 
until after the fire occurred on August 
19. Commodity demanded payment for 
the loss of the cotton, which Carolina 
refused. 

The Circuit Court held that the new 
contract had not gone into effect at the 
time of the fire. The written instrument 
executed was not a complete contract. 
It would have become a completed con- 
tract only when it was signed and de- 
livered to Commodity in accordance 
with the stipulation of the parties. The 
new contract was for the release of cot- 
ton from the coverage of the policy. 
After it refused to pay, the insurance 
company on October 23 attached a spe- 
cial endorsement to the policy; to be 
effective August 1, 1942, which excluded 
coverage of the cotton in question pur- 
suant to the provisions of the new 
contract. 

Contract Not Concluded 


“Tt is elementary,” the court said, 
“that the making of a contract is not 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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92 William Street, New York 
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concluded, so long as, in the co 
plation of both parties, somethi 


mains to be done to establish cv; f 
relations. The law does not reg: 1 
arrangement as completed whi e 


parties regard as incomplete. * * 

“It should be remembered als 
the insurance on the cotton was 
kept in force until Carolina show! 
ceive the return of its copy of th 
tract and that this was not re 
until after the fire. It seems 
therefore, that even if what had 
done resulted in the concluding . 
new contract prior to the fire, t! 
icy was in force and protected { : 
terest of Commodity when th € 
occurred. 

“It is well settled that ‘the cancellation 
of an insurance policy does not affect 
rights which have already accrued un 
der the policy in favor of the insured 
or of a third person * * * (29 Am, Jur, 
261); and since the policy covered thi 
entire interest in the cotton, not merel 
that of the warehouseman, the owner 
was entitled to the insurance. * * * The 
effect of the new contract was to re- 
lieve Carolina of the obligation to carry 
insurance, not to cancel the insurance, 
to reinsure the risk or to preclude 
Commodity’s claiming the proceeds of 
insurance to which it was entitled.” 

Commodity was not a party to the 
cancellation, and did nothing to waive 
its right to insurance which was being 
carried, pursuant to the understanding 
between the parties, pending the receipt 
by Carolina of its copy of the contract. 

It was held unnecessary to make 
Commodity a party to this action. It 
seems to be well settled that when the 
United States acts through the agency 
of ,a wholly owned corporation, it may 
sue in its own name for the protection 
of its interests, without the joinder of 
the corporation. 


Norwich Union Appoints 


Patterson, Gambichler 


The Norwich Union Group has an- 
nounced appointment of Thomas Dewar 
Patterson as superintendent of the casu- 
alty claims department and F. W. Gam- 
bichler as superintendent of the fire loss 
department. Mr. Patterson is a graduate 
of Colgate University and has been in 
the insurance business for more than 
fourteen years. During the war he 
served with Naval Intelligence. Prior to 
joining the Norwich Union Group he 
was associated with National Surety. 

Mr. Gamblichler has been associated 
with the Norwich Union companies for 
many years. 


Morrill to Address Young 
Men’s Board of Trade 


Deputy Insurance Superintendent 
Thomas C. Morrill of New York will 
address the luncheon meeting on Tues- 
day, September 16, of the Insurance 
Section of the Young Men’s Board ot 
Trade in New York. Headquarters of 
the board are at 291 Broadway. His 
topic will be “Insurance and the Federal 
Government.” Stanley Wallace of De- 
Lanoy & Kipp, Inc., is chairman of the 
insurance section. 


H. C. Pfenninger in Field 


The Security Insurance Cos. ot . 
Haven, announce appointment of Il« 
C. Pfenninger as special agent for ( 
homa and Arkansas. He will oper 
assistant to State Agent J. W. 
with headquarters at 324 Fidelity 
tional Bank Building, Oklahoma ©: 

Mr. Pfenninger, after graduating 
Hamden High School at Hamden, ‘ 
entered military service and serve: 
two years as staff sergeant in ti 
Force in the European theatre of ©; 
tion. For the past year Mr. Pfenni 
has been employed att he home of! 
the Security. 


Ww 


ry 


The Providence Washington has 
clared a dividend of 25 cents a S' 
payable September 26 to stockholde 
record September 5. 
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Early Reservations for Rail and Air 
Transit to NAIC Convention Urged 


Arrangements are now being made 
for transportation from eastern cities 
to the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
to be held at the Flamingo Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., the week of December 7. 
R. C. Nerland, general eastern passenger 
agent for the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road at 16 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, reports that close to 
fifty reservations have already been 
made on Atlantic Coast Line trains 
from New York. 

As travel will be heavy at that time 
of the year, those of the insurance fra- 
ternity and Commissioners who are 
planning to attend the meeting are 
being urged to make their reservations 
at this time. The Atlantic Coast Line 
has sent out questionnaires to most of 
those persons who usually attend this 
meeting. The schedule of trains and fare 
costs are reported as follows: (Eastern 
Standard Time.) 


Lae INOW MGS aise cee res cbs 


Miamian carries complete room and 
section Pullman accommodations as well 
as reserved reclining seat coaches, 
lounge and dining cars. The Havana 
Special is equipped with Pullman ac- 
commodations and unreserved coaches, 
also dining car facilities. 

Present rail and Pullman fares be- 
tween New York and Miami exclusive 
of the 15% Federal tax, are as follows: 


One=way; COACH 6.56666 vise $30.37 
Round. trip; coach... ..:%5%.402 54.55 
Single bedroom... .s.6e.6se2 20.30 
Compartment for two........ 31.80 
Bo a cy || ee 11.30 
One-way, first ‘class........+.. 45.98 
Round trip, first class........ 78.80 
Double bedroom.............. ZB 09 
Drawing room for two....... 40.45 
OPEL PETE ices ssunosnceseas 8.60 


In addition to the rail transportation 
there are three airlines with regular 





HAVANA 

CHAMPION MIAMIAN SPECIAL 
1:35 pim. 2:35 pan. 9:50 p.m. 
3:40 p.m. 5:10 p.m. 7:30) a.m.* 


Arrive Miami (next day).......... 


The Champion is an all-coach stream- 
liner with reserved reclining seats, fea- 
turing tavern-lounge observation cars, 
dining car facilities, attendants, passen- 


* 2d morning 





daily service into Miami Beach; Eastern, 


National and Pan-American. It is ad- 


vised that reservations should be made 


ger representatives and maids. The with these lines as early as possible. 


Crafts’ Speech 
(Continued from Page 27) 


them the exact amount of commission 
he has earned on their business during 
the year. He leaves the client in no 
doubt as to what he pays for service, 
and the client is free to reach his own 
conclusions as to whether he is getting 
his money’s worth. 


Rating Problems 

For many years we have been doing 
husiness on a basis of broad general 
averages. We have been willing to 
recognize the continuance of low loss 
ratios on some classes of business and 
high loss ratios on others. Our objec- 
tive as I see it should be to narrow the 
variables, fully realizing that the science 
of determining an adequate, non-exces- 
sive and non-discriminatory premium is 
not a perfect one. We should approach 
all our rating problems realistically to 
the end that major classes of business in 
all fields will stand on their own feet 
and be placed on a sound basis. 

We should continue our efforts to de- 
velop statistics which will be adequate 
and current, and that can be used for 
analyzing results and planning changes 
and expansions in operating procedure. 
At the same time we should modernize 
and, I repeat, simplify our operations- 
to the maximum extent, using statistical 
information as it can be developed. We 
should need no prompting from super- 
visory Officials to recognize the value of 
continuous research and development 
along these lines. 

Another of our principal objectives 
should be to work toward the reduction 
of insurance costs to the public as our 
contribution to the American way of life. 
Wise management knows that every 
price increase reduces the number of 
potential purchasers of our indemnity. 
We should call upon our policyholders 
to do their part in the prevention of 
losses by fire and other hazards, and to 
reduce the number of highway accidents 
emphasizing the fact that progress in 
the prevention field will pay good divi- 
dends through reduced insurance costs. 

Even though the congressional mora- 
torium has been extended to July 1, 
1948, let us welcome the advent on Janu- 
ary 1, of sound regulation of our busi- 
ness by the several states, joining sin- 
cerely with those elected or appointed 
officials in their efforts to better serve 


the American people. Let us fervently 
hope that those who are in a position 
to influence thinking will use their best 
efforts to see to it that the new laws 


adopted, or their interpretation, will not 


hamstring our business and destroy op- 
portunity. 
Multiple-Lines 
Another opportunity is ours now that 


multiple-line laws have been passed in 
many states. 
developing sound and saleable new con- 


Let us join together in 


tracts. I would add a word of caution 
that the multiple-line field has its lim- 
itations. For the time being I would be 
content if we could bring forward a 
simple single automobile and airplane 


coverage so far as terms are concerned, 
and provide also a multiple-line con- 


tract for dwellings as a sort of compan- 


ion coverage to the personal property 


floater. 
If the basic conditions of these con- 


tracts could be made uniform country- 
wide we would have made a real step 


forward. The future will provide plenty 


of opportunities for research beyond 
these particular multiple coverages. 


What about the highly publicized 


shortage of facilities and markets espe- 
cially in the casualty and fire fields? In 
the last six months it has been my 
privilege to visit in many of the large 
premium-producing states. It is my 
opinion that the lack of facilities is over- 
emphasized. It is true that many com- 
panies have terminated agencies, some of 
long standing. 


Lack of Facilities for Poor Risks 
However, when the facts are known 


you find almost without exception that 
these representatives failed to produce 
a profit for the underwriter, either 
through loss ratios reflecting classifica- 
tion of business or high expense costs, 
usually the result of excessive commis- 
sions. 
thin on a comparatively few high-valued 
risks. In some instances property own- 
ers have failed or have been unable to 
exercise jurisdiction in the matter of 
distributing or protecting inflated values. 


In the fire field the market is 


Another lack of market is in the class, 


kind or type of business which by 
proven experience holds nothing but an 
expectancy of continued loss to the in- 
surer. 
write some business at a loss, because 
unusual happenings will occur, but there 
is a limit beyond which management 


Every underwriter expects to 














116 JOHN STREET 














cannot go. With the help of interested 
property owners and public officials, in- 
cluding especially those who are charged 
with the responsibility to see to it that 
adequate rates are provided, what is now 
recognized as unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable business can be made attrac- 
tive. 

I will predict that there will then be 
no lack of adequate and deserving facili- 
ties. I am assuming, of course, that we 
will not have a further inflationary swing 
upward, for that will always be a threat 
to the business of insurance in all the 
fields in which property and casualty 
companies operate. 


Premium Payments and Term Policies 


Our research laboratories have much 
work ahead. The assignmennts are very 
appealing. To mention just a few: 

Is it not possible and feasible to initi- 
ate in the property and casualty insur- 
ance business a procedure whereby pre- 
miums can be paid without going 
through the handling of funds under the 
present costly collection procedure? 
Why has it been necessary for policy- 
holders to go to finance companies and 
others to arrange for payment of pre- 
miums which are beyond the range of 
their current income? Life insurance 
companies have provided one possible 
answer. We should not be so steeped in 
tradition that we cannot give the sub- 
ject study and thought, especially when 
it will be recognized immediately that 
changes which will help and benefit all 
are possible. 

A large percentage of our policyhold- 
ers neither desire nor expect credit. 
They pay their premiums at inception 
of coverage and a substantial saving in 
expense to producers would result if they 
were paid direct to the company. Those 
who do need help are quite willing to 
pay a reasonable fee and the necessary 
service and financing should be made 
available by insurers. 

Then there is the interesting question 
of the term rule which grants a reduc- 
tion in premium way beyond the actual 
saving when insurance is written for a 
longer period than one year. If we as- 
sume a 50% loss ratio on an average risk 
carrying an annual premium of $100, we 
anticipate a loss payment over a three- 
year period under three annual contracts 
of $150. When one contract is written 
for three years at two and one-half an- 
nuals, the loss ratio becomes 60%, and 
when written for three years at two an- 
nuals, it becomes 75%. 

Certainly we have the available ac- 
tuarial experience to justify a correction 
of this picture, with a view to having a 
more equitable distribution of premium 
costs between our annual and term poli- 
cies. The answer is not to abandon the 
term rule, as has been suggested re- 
cently, but to correct and improve it. 


Unusual Risks 


We have also the field of unusual and 
extraordinary risks. Many opportunities 
for the writing of sound indemnity with 
adequate premiums are diverted daily 
from American interests. We have the 
ingenuity and financial means, and we 
should have the desire to retain at least 
a part of the business for ourselves. We 
should do it if for no other reason than 
to prove that we *have the necessary 
vision and foresight to meet all proper 
demands for indemnity as they arise. In 
addition, more than ever before the pro- 
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tection afforded by American insurance 
contracts is desired throughout the 
world. Certainly we cannot afford to 
reject the opportunities which are ours 
while at the same time continuing our 
friendly relations with and support of 
insurance interests in other countries. 

These are but a few of the possibili 
ties in the field of research. If insurers 
do not join together in the public inter- 
est and endeavor to find helpful solu- 
tions, the business must expect the alert, 
forward-looking company to act inde- 
pendently. 

Public Relations 


Now a word about our public relations 
program. Here a good old-fashioned re- 
vival is needed if we are to acquaint the 
public with the accomplishments of our 
business and with its vital economic im- 
portance to our nation’s future. At the 
present time each of the several impor- 
tant classes of business are striving 
separately to meet the problem. 

It is to be hoped that all those en- 
gaged in the capital stock field—fire, 
casualty, marine, surety, and the pro- 
ducers associated with those oper:tions 
—will all join together in one sustained 
and outstanding effort. Knowledce 1s 
the source of all understanding. |!ow 
can we expect to be in public favor wien 
we do not tell our story effectively to 
policyholders and the public in ge Ef 





MONTREAL SERVICE OFFI‘ 


A service office has been ope! in 
Montreal by the Aetna, World Fis: & 
Marine and Standard of New Yor! he 


office will be located in the Trans 1a 
tion Building and will be under t 
pervision of Charles F. Mist. It 
nounced by the group that in no 
arrangements be interfered with bx 

the Aetna and Johson-Jennings, 

and between the World Fire. 
associations with Jean Gagnon & | 
Paul E. Tremblay & Co. 


ST. PAUL FIRE LOSSES 

St. Paul fire losses for the firs 

months this year were $378 less | 

the eight months last year, Fire 

William Sudeith reports. Total ! 
eight months was $537,114. 
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Security Group Makes 
Appointments in Field 


PAT ERSON IS AT CLEVELAND 





Special Agent for Michigan and 
il Special at Kansas City; 


Tobi: 
C 
all Sent From Home Office 





Th Security of New Haven Group 
anno: ces appointment of James R. 
Pattc son as special agent in the Cleve- 
land, )., area. Mr. Patterson will oper- 
ate ; assistant to State Agent Walter 
|. ldon with headquarters at 817 
Han: Building, Cleveland. 

Mr Patterson is a graduate of Har- 
yard University and for the past year 
has |}cen employed at the home office 
of tie Security Companies. 

Th: Security Companies also announce 
appoutment of David T. Tobin, Jr., 
as special agent for Michigan. He will 
oper: e as assistant to State Agent 
James E. McEvoy with headquarters at 
320 South Washington Avenue, Lansing. 

Mr. Tobin served three years in 
World War II as first lieutenant in the 
Army Air Force in the European the- 
atre and for the past year he has been 
employed at the home office of the 
Security. 

Appointment of William R. Cull as 
special agent for Missouri is announced. 
Mr. Cull will operate as assistant to 
State Agent Joseph C. Hupp with head- 
quarters at 510 Victor Building, Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Cull is a graduate of Fordham 
University of New York and on com- 
pletion of college work entered military 
service and served two years in South 
Pacific with the rank of staff sergeant. 
For the past year Mr. Cull has been 
employed at the home office of the 
Security. 


al 





Loss Bureau Transfers 
Garrabrant to Jersey City 


As a result of an increased volume of 
losses now being handled by the Jersey 
City office of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., Sheldon E. Garrabrant has 
heen transferred from the Cumberland, 
Md., office to Jersey City. Mr. Garra- 
brant, who was attached to the Newark 
office prior to his transfer to Cumber- 
land in 1945, will assist Manager Earl 
Leach as senior adjuster. 

Charles F. Helmrich will succeed Mr. 
Garrabrant as manager of the Cumber- 
land branch office. Mr. Helmrich had 
been with the bureau for seventeen 
years, serving in the Baltimore, Hagers- 
town and Cumberland offices. During 
the war he resigned to organize an auto- 
mobile tire retreading business. Having 
dissolved his business he is returning 
to the bureau as manager of the office 
in which he had served for fourteen 
vear 





FOUNDERS ENTERS HAWAII 

Th« Founders Fire & Marine of Los 
Angeles has entered the Territory of 
Haw:ii, and will be associated in the 
islans with Theo. Davis & Co., Ltd., on 
a geveral agency basis. Theo. H. Davis 
& 


C., Ltd., established more than 100 
years ago, is one of the oldest and most 
succy sful offices in the islands. John 


E. sell is president of the firm and 
Loui Barron manager of the insurance 
depa.:ment. At the same time President 
Hote kis announced the election of 
L. \ Klauber, president of the San 
Dies Gas & Electrice Co., San Diego, 
Cal, to the board of directors of the 
Four ‘ers Fire & Marine. 


cKAY PHOENIX SPECIAL 
1 Phoenix of Hartford announces 
‘Ppp itment of Robert G. McKay as 
Spec agent in western Michigan. He 
IS @ sociated with State Agent W. P. 





Van Wormer. Mr. McKay was con- 
nect: | with the home office and during 
the var served in the air corps. He 
Will ~e located at the Peoples National 


Ban Building, Grand Rapids. 


Great American Joint 
Dept. for North Carolina 


The Great American on October 1 will 
open a joint departmental office in the 
Commercial Building, Raleigh, N. C., for 
handling business of the fire companies, 
other than hail underwriting, in North 
The department will be un- 
der the direction of Alexander Webb. 
manager and Charles 
Fabius H. Biggs, Jr., assistant mana- 
They will have associated with 
them Kenneth R. Smith, executive spe- 
cial agent; Horace B. Lindsey, Albert S. 
Daughtride, special agents; Norman T. 
Smithwick, staff adjuster, and Leroy L. 


Carolina. 


gers. 


Arthur, engineer. 


The hail department and the Great 
American Indemnity service office, both 
located in the Commercial building, will 
continue under the supervision of Field 
Supervisor Ernest G. Pickett, for the 
assisted 
Agent Clifford L. Manus, and Field Su- 
pervisor Charles M. Gilliam, Jr., for the 
Great American Indemnity, assisted by 
Special Agent H. Bain McLean. 

Mr. Webb is president of the North 
Carolina Home (of which Koop is chair- 
man of the board) and from its home 
office has been supervising the North 
Carolina operations of some of the com- 


hail department, 


panies of the group. 


independent 


D. Arthur and 


by Special The 


designer. 


American Wins Award in 
Annual Report Survey 


The 1946 annual report of the Ameri 
can Insurance Company was judged as 
the best of the insurance (except life) 
industry in the final considerations of the 
board 
Financial World annual report survey. 
The bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy 
will be formally presented to Paul B. 
Sommers, president of the company, at 
the annual report awards banquet by 
Weston Smith, vice president, Financial 
World, in the grand ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania in New York on Friday, 
October 10. In this industrial classifica- 
tion, Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica was runner-up for the “Best of In- 
dustry” award, while American Associ- 
ated Insurance Companies came in third. 
A year ago Insurance Company of North 
America won the Oscar for the best 
1945 annual report. ; 
independent 
which is making the final selections, is 
headed by Dr. Lewis Haney, professor 
of economics of New York University; 
and he is assisted by Glen Griswold, 
editor and publisher of Public Relations 
News; Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor 
of the New York Post; Elmer Walzer, 
financial editor of the United Press, and 
Lester Tichy, are critic and industrial 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 25) 
efficient, attractive, faster, safer, and all 
without pricing itself out of existence. 

“The money for all these improve- 
ments is not to be found in the treasuries 
of the railroads,” he maintained, “but 
must come in part from earnings, and in 
part by borrowing from investors who 
have sufficient faith in the earnings ca- 
pacity of the industry and who are will- 
ing to invest their money therin in the 
hope of receiving a fair return. 

“If we are to hope that people will 
invest in railroad securities, our ex- 
penses must be in such relation to reve- 
nues that we will have a rate of return 
which will permit some reasonable pay- 
ment to securityholders and yet leave a 
substantial share of net income for the 
financing of capital expenditures that 
cannot and should not be financed in 
any other way.” 

Citing his own railroad as an exam- 
ple of the deficit operations that prevail 
on many of the carriers, Mr. Metzman 
pointed out how, in 1946, the New York 
Central System not only paid no divi- 
dends but instead suffered a net deficit 
of $10,449,268 on the year’s operations. 
“All this,” he emphasized, “occurred in 
the year in which we enjoyed the high- 
est traffic of any peacetime year in our 
history.” 


of judges in the 


board of judges, 





Tews a big demand for the Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policy. The day of the dam- 


age suit is by no means past and there are 


“ } Yj 


plenty of prospects yet to be sold. 


To help sell the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy we offer our agents the simply 


written and well-illustrated booklet “Where 


a, 
G Gy 
: yi, 
YY Z en 
Lil ff 





cant do Coo, 





there’s LIFE there’s LIABILITY.” This attrac- 
tive two-color booklet can be easily folded into 
a regular envelope. It makes the coverage 
more understandable and helps “break the 
ice” for the agent. This convincing “visit by 
mail” reduces to a minimum the time spent 


in follow-up. 


Sample copy available on request. 











ROYAL-LIVERPOOLY 


CASUALTY + FIRE - MARINE 
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150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. » THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE [NSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA * STAR INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ¢* THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY * GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Personal Property 
Floater Rates Up 25% 


NEW RATES HELD INADEQUATE 
Loss Ratios Show Stunde Upward Trend 
in Recent Years, Going Over 


70% in 1945 and 1946 





Inland marine underwriters acting 
through their two organizations, the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
and the Inland Marine Insurance Bu- 
reau, have adopted certain necessary 
changes in rates and minimum premiums 
charged for the personal property 
floater, which are estimated to produce 
an over-all increase of approximately 
25%. The changes are effective Novem- 
ber 1 and on any term extension of 
policies attaching prior to that date. 

In taking such action, the first of its 
kind in the history of either organiza- 
tion, the companies were fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that the increases 
would in all likelihood prove inadequate. 
That something had to be done and 
done immediately was apparent. The 
only alternative to the emergency in- 
creases adopted by the two organiza- 
tions was the much more drastic one 
of withdrawing the form or at the very 
least severely curtailing its availability 
if not the coverage. 

Review of the figures of several of 
the leading underwriters shows that the 
upward trend in the loss ratio is con- 
tinuing and that the 1947 loss ratio may 
be expected to exceed that of 1946 by 
several points. Because of the past ex- 
perience and the continued upward 
trend in both loss frequency and prices, 
it is well known that many companies 
liave taken vigorous individual action in 
an attempt to improve their underwrit- 
ing results on this class. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the Inland Marine Bureau 
explains the necessity for the emergency 
increases in part as follows: 

“Figures compiled by the two organi- 
zations for the years 1943 to 1946 inclu- 
sive show the following loss ratios dur- 
ing those years: 

Ratio of Losses 
Paid to Pre- 


Ratio of Losses 
Paid to Pre- 


Year miums Written miums Earned 
1943 36.33 47.64 
1944 38.85 64.65 
1945 47.75 73.43 
1946 46.13 74.19 


“Careful analysis of companies’ loss 
records will demonstr. ate: 

“1, That over 95% of the individual 
claims reported and paid amount to less 
than $5,000. 

“2. That the inflationary trend and 
concomitantly greatly increased values 
have caused the ‘ordinary’ claim, that 
is the claim under $1,000 to increase 
from an average of less than $50 prior 
to 1943 to approximately $80 in 1946 
or an increase of approximately 60%.” 


SLEEPER WITH FRANK B. HALL 

Gordon H. Sleeper, formerly director 
of sales of the personal plane division 
of Republic Aviation Corp., has been 
named general manager of the aviation 
department of Frank B. Hall & Co.,, 
Inc., of New York, insurance brokers 
and average adjusters. A graduate of 
Dartmouth in 1914 Mr. Sleeper was an 
AEF pilot in the first World War and 
afterwards joined Frank B. Hall & Co. 
After serving in insurance in New York 
for nearly four years he resigned to 
enter the radio field. 





AUTO CLAIMS ASSN MEETS 

The Automobile Claims Association, 
Inc., of New York held its first luncheon 
meeting of the fall season yesterday at 
Miller’s Restaurant. Kenneth Maines 
submitted a report on the new law deal- 
ing with towing fees. 


TEXAS FIRE HEARING HELD 





Commissioner Hall Believes Shortage of 
Underwriting Facilities Will Pass 
Soon; Favors Term Policies 
More than 250 fire and casualty com- 
pany representatives and local agents 
and a few insurance buyers attended 
the public hearing before the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners in 
Austin Tuesday but so little discussion 
resulted that the entire seventeen listed 
items and the general routine comment 

lasted only two hours. 

Fire Commissioner Marvin Hall likened 
shortage of insurance markets to meat 
shortage saying both are caused by 
increased demands but expressed opinion 
emergency was almost over and that 
present inflated values cannot continue 
forever. He said he was opposed to 
abolition of term rule. H. M. Oster of 
Continental Fire & Casualty of Dallas 
suggested fire policies be written for 
terms but that premiums be paid on 


annual basis so that only a nominal 
premium reserve ~would be required. 

President Melvin Miller of Texas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents asked 
board to give careful consideration to 
matter of windstorm and extended cov- 
erage rates and requested gathering of 
statistical data to determine if zone 
rates could be promulgated to be fair 
and equitable to all parts of Texas. 

Rates and forms committee of Texas 
Association requested that pro rata can- 
cellation be permitted when no rate ad- 
vantage or benefit to assured results 
when assured seeks common expiration 
date for his policies whereas present 
rule demands short rate cancellations 
without exceptions. 





Sommer Heads CPCU 


(Continued from Page 26) 


meeting and adopted plans to incorporate 
the society. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
vice president, F. Harman Chegwidden, 
assistant secretary, Camden Fire, Cam- 
den, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Worley, field assistant, Zurich General 
Accident & Liability, Philadelphia; direc- 
tors, Hall A. Gulledge, agent, Dallas, 
Tex.; Richard E. Farrerm, educational 
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1911 


FIRST AMERICAN AIR MAIL FLIGHT 


It was on September 23, 1911, at Garden 
City, Long Island, that Earl Ovington was 
sworn in as “air mail pilot number one”. 
Here Postmaster General Frank Harris 
handed him air mail which he delivered to 
Postmaster William McCarthy at Mineola, 
six miles away. Thus was inaugurated the 
first regular air mail service authorized by 
the Post Office Department. In 1918, the 
War Department lent planes and pilots to 
establish the first air mail route in the 
world . . . between Washington, Philadel- 
phia and New York. In 1920 came trans- 
continental service between New York and 
San Francisco, planes doing the work by 








day and trains by night. Four years later, 
this was changed to an all-air line when 
the installation of airway lights made night 
flying possible. Today, our planes carry 
mail and cargo to almost every important 
city in the world. ‘ 
* * 
Since those pioneer air-mail days, Appleton 
& Cox has kept pace with the requirements 
of shippers and now furnishes Registered 
Air-Mail and Air Cargo Insurance for 
around-the-globe commerce, through its 
ever-increasing group of agents and brokers. 
Many post-war prospects will need such 
service. 
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11 COMMERCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Asbury Park, N. J. 
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director, National Association of |nsiy 
ance Agents, New York. 


Designations Conferred 


The All-Industry luncheon at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore attended by approximately 
700 insurance men and women, was an 
outstanding event of the convention, The 
members of the national society and 
their host, the Pacific chapter, saw Dean 
Harry J. Loman of the American Insti- 
tute of Property and Casualty Under 
writers confer the designation on these 
men who had passed their examination 
tests and fulfilled the other require 
ments: 


Harold Zeigler, Zeigler Insurance 
Agency; Bernard McManus, broker; 


Neil Flammer, Victor Montgomery Gen- 
eral Agency; S. J. Higgins, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual; W. M. Scott, U. S. man 
ager, Canz dian Fi ire & Indemnity Co., all 
of Los Angeles; B. F. Paine, Long 
Beach, Cal.; John R. Sherman, manager, 
Travelers, ‘Salt Lake City; Alphonso 
Ragland, Jr., Dallas; Homer Terry, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., and John McCormick, 
Philadelphia. 

Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey of California was an honor 
guest at the luncheon. James F. Crafts, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund Group, 
was the only speaker on the program at 
the luncheon. 

It was announced that these new chap- 
ters of the Society of CPCU had been 
formed during the year: Oho chapter at 
Cleveland, Michigan chapter at Detroit, 
Southwestern chapter at Dallas, and 
St. Louis chapter. 

Assistant Manager S. J. Higgiiis of 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., had 
the distinction of having taken and 
passed all five examinations at one time. 

Three seminars followed the election 
of officers, the first on “Liability in the 
Event of Fire,” conducted by Robert 
Ayres, D. Donchin and Robert Babbitt, 
all of Chicago. The second was on “Le 
cal Liability of Agents and Brokers” 
led by President Sommers of [ctroit 
and Milford Landis of Van Wert, ©. 
The third was an “Accident and He 
led by Adrian Teaf of Philadelp! 

Price McCulley of Dallas, Tex., showed 
films depicting the recent Oklalioma 
tornado and the Texas City disast« 

Mr. Sommer entered insurance 
the Fireman’s Fund in the Middle \ 
He served the company from 1926 t 
when he became assistant manag‘ 
engineer for th Adams-Clark Age 
Chicago. Early in 1945 he resign S 
vice president and manager 0! 
agency to join the Planet as ext 
secretary. 

A graduate of Northwestern U! 
sity, School of Commerce, and a mé 
of Delta Sigma Pi fraternity Mr. 
mer was one of the six original rect} 
of the CPCU designation. He help: 
organize the CPCU Society and e ar! 
came a director. He served as pres 
of the Chicago chapter and has also 
an instructor in review classes fo 
dents preparing for CPCU ex: uminat 
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Int rnational Counsel Meeting Set 
E igh Standard; White New President 


n Discussions on Aviation Insurance Law, Oral Argument 


and Auto Insurance Well Received; May 
Hold 1948 Gathering Near Seattle 


ra 
+/ 
aad 
& 
Fort 
Low: || White of Denver, member of 
the prominent law firm of White & 
— Holla was elected president of the 
Interntional Association of Insurance 
SUT Counse! at its twentieth annual conven- 
“ion at Spring Lake Beach, N. J., Sep- 
tember 6. At the closing session Mr. 
White received the presidential gavel 
Ho- ‘rom retiring President Paul J. Mc- 
tely Gough of Minneapolis. Vice presidents 
2 elected were J. Harry LaBrum of Con- 
The len, LaBrum & Beechwood, Philadel- 
and nhia: John R. Kitch of Chicago and 
Fen Stanley C. Morris of Charleston, W. Va. 
sti- Navid I. McAlister of Washington, Pa., 
ler was reelected secretary, and Forrest S. 
ss Smith of Edwards, Smith & Dawson, 
Hon lersev Citv, was elected treasurer. The 
ire new executive committeemen are Milton 
\. Albert, New Amsterdam Casualty; 
nce Wayne Ely, St. Louis; J. A. Spray, Los 
er; \ngeles, and P. J. McGough, ex-officio. 
en This convention was the best attended 
er of any annual gathering held to date and 
an it marked a high point in International 
all Counsel’s prestige and membership. There 
mg are now 1,451 members compared with 
ser, 1391 in August, 1946, and thirty-six of 
nso ‘he new members elected within the 
Ft past month were introduced at the 
ick, meeting by Secretary McAlister. 
McGough Points to Progress 
K The presidential address of Paul. J; 
Be McGough featured the fact that the 
Its, association owes its existence to the 
ep, crowing importance and growing com- 
al plexity of insurance and insurance law. 
He said: “Since its inception the Inter- 
Ap national Counsel has had under consid- 
a eration many subjects of vital interest 
at in the field of insurance law, and I feel 
ont, that through the free interchange of 
nd suggestions and ideas in committee work 
we have better qualified ourselves to 
of erve our insurance clients.” 
d Specific recommendation made by Mr. 
nd McGough was that there be created in 
ne. the Counsel organization the office of 
ion either president-elect, executive vice 
the president or a similar office “in the hope 
ert of increasing administrative efficiency. 
itt He also announced that arrangements 
€ are being made to give assistance to 
rs” Editor George W. Yancey of Birming- 
it ham «ho has done such an excellent 
() job of editing the “Insurance Counsel 
h” Journ:.|” for many years. 
Many bids for the 1948 annual meet- 
| ig wre received and are being con- 
idere However, the sentiment is 
stron; shat a suitable city in the Pacific 
north, «st be selected inasmuch as the 
1948 nual meeting of the American 
136 Bar “ sociation will be held in Seattle 
Car September, and members like 














d both gatherings. The Green- 
White Sulphur Springs was 
ed but it is understood that its 
nent is not booking convention 
at this time. 
n’s Medical Payments Views 
Hold Interest 
» the addresses made at Spring 
it of John A. Kluwin, Milwau- 
“Medical Payments Endorse- 
Automobile Policies” was one 
iost interesting. It was presented 
utomobile insurance open forum 
September 5. Mr. Kluwin de- 
hat insurance has attained ma- 
vithin the past few years with 


medical payments as part of an auto 
liability policy. Answering some of the 
multiple questions which face the insur- 
ance counselor under this comparatively 
new form of coverage, Mr. Kluwin gave 
the following opinion as to whether 
damage to eyeglasses, hearing aids, arti- 
ficial dentures, etc., would be covered: 

“A strict interpretation of the policy 
might indicate that they would not be 
covered although in court decisions in- 
volving workmen’s compensation cases, 
certain of these items are considered 
covered as long as they are incident 
to a personal injury. The Automobile 
and General Liability Rating Committee 
in its bulletin of April 18, 1947 stated 
that the items mentioned are covered 
provided that a personal injury also has 
been sustained... .” 

In conclusion Mr. Kluwin made the 
following general statements: 

“1, Regardless of the cause of the injuries, 
the insurer owes to each occupant of an auto- 
the reasonable 
surgical, 


mobile protection for expense 


of necessary medical, hospital and 
professional nursing services, and in the event 


of death resulting from such injuries, the rea- 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Chervenak Joins CIT 
Cos. as Executive V. P. 


WAS WITH AMERICAN MUTUAL 
To Direct Onsnatiiins of Service Fire and 
Service Casualty; Expansion of 
Business Anticipated 


Election of Emil C. Chervenak as exec- 
utive vice president of Service Fire of 
New York and Service Casualty of New 
York, ¥: 


insurance affiliates of C. I. 





EMIL C. CHERVENAK 
Financial Corp., has been announced by 
Arthur ©. Dietz, president of C. I. T. 
Financial Corp. and of its insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Chervenak has resigned as _ resi- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Model A. & H. Rating 
Law Being Prepared 


aoneinesnemeusant 


PAYNE SUBMITS FIRST DRAFT 


Bureau in Favor of New Legislation 
Based on Modernization of Present 
Standard Provisions Law 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 9—The development 
of a model uniform accident and health 
regulatory law, which basically is a 
modernization of the present standard 
Provisions law, is one of the important 
projects upon which the Insurance De- 
partments committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers has been working for several] months 
past. Raymond A. Payne, secretary of 
the lravelers, who is chairman of this 
committee, spoke on progress to date in 
the drafting of this legislation when he 
made his annual report at this after- 
noon’ session here of the annual meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Payne explained that when the 
subject ot a model regulatory law came 
before the A. & H. committee of the 
Commissioners last June, it was reported 
that the industry had not reached defi- 
nite conclusions and further time was re- 
quested. The Commissioners showing a 
thorough understanding of the = 
involved, granted the request 
time. 


prob'ems 
d, for further 
rhereupon the committee of the 
A. & H. industry was charged with the 
responsibility of completing this work in 
time tor the December meeting of the 
Commissioners, . 


Sees Complete New Law Advisable 


Attitude of the Personal A. & H Bu 
reau is that a complete new regulatory 
law is advisable, if any changes whatso- 
ever are to be made. In keeping with 
such instructions, Mr. Payne’s commit 
tee has prepared and has in multi 
graphed form its version of what a 
law should be. 
he reported: 


on new 
Describing its features. 


“Basically it is a modernization of the 
present standard provisions law. It con- 
tains the All-Industry-NAIC approval 
disapproval section wherein filing of 
forms, classification of risks and rates 
are required. The Insurance Department 
has the authority to disapprove if the 
benefits are unreasonable in relation to 
the premium charged or if provisions are 
unjust, unfair, inequitable, 
deceptive or encourage 
tion. 


misleading, 
fe OF : misrepresenta- 
Provision is also made for with- 
drawal of approval after hearing. 

“The section on ‘form and content of 
policy’ has been improved. It allows for 
issuance of family expense policies and 
sets forth standards for exclusions re- 
garding violation of law, intoxicants, nar- 
cotics and misstatement of age. 

“The standard provisions section al- 
lows for flexibility of use. Frankly, this 
is a compromise between a pure ‘in sub- 
stance’ provision and a pure ‘verbatim’ 
type. There is justification for this flex- 
ibility. No insurer should be obligated 
to use a provision which does not apply 
to the benefits provided. Only provi- 
sions ‘as may be appropriate to the in- 
demnities provided by the policy’ should 
be required and those provisions shou!d 
appear ‘substantially’ as written into the 
law. 

Proposed Standard Provisions 

“Section 3 contains 
standard provisions: 


our proposed 

“Provision 1 has been reworded to fit 
today’s conditions, with reference omit- 
ted as to ‘doing any act or thing. We 
propose also to include the statement 
that ‘No provision of the charter, con- 
stitution or by-laws shall be used in de- 
fense of a claim unless such provision is 
fully incorporated in the policy.’ 

“No. 2 standard provision is old No. 12 
applying to change to less hazardous oc- 
cupation. That provision may be omit- 
ted from policies containing the short 
form No. 1. 

“Various other editorial changes have 
been made in the standard provisions 
which have been suggested from time to 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Hill Points to Steps Taken by Bureau 


To Meet Impact of SEUA Decision 


Says 1931 Agreements on Policy Forms, Rates, Procedures Are 


Being Terminated; Highspots 1947 Committee 
Activities; Commissioners on Program 


Fairlee, Vt., September 8.—The annual 
meeting of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters got under 
way here today with a record attendance 

the best in recent years—and with Ray 
L. Hills, Great American Indemnity, 
chairman of the governing committee, as 
the presiding officer. Not only were the 
member companies well represented by 
their A. & H. department heads but at 
least a dozen non-member companies ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend. In addi- 
tion, the Insurance Departments of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
New York are participating in the pro- 
ceedings. Their representatives include 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Albert 
1). Pingree of Vermont, who is a speaker 
on this afternoon’s program, and Charles 
I. Burns, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of that state, who will arrive 
tomorrow; Donald Knowlton, Insurance 
Commissioner of New Hampshire and 
chairman of the A. & H. committee, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners—also a speaker this afternoon; 
George Goodwin, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, and Victor 
Cohen of the New York Department. 

A warm welcome was extended by 
Chairman Hills to these departmental 
guests and also to such. outstanding A. 
& H. association leaders as Harold R. 
Gordon, managing director, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, and 
E. H. O’Connor, managing director, In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
a past chairman of the bureau. 

Abrogation of 1931 Agreements 


It looks as though the biggest problem 
confronting the bureau as well as the 


A. & H. industry is the proper steps to 
take in meeting the immediate and long 
term effect of Public Law 15. This prob 
lem was touched off in the annual ad 
dress of Chairman Hills when he said: 

“The SEUA decision, bringing insur- 
ance under the Sherman and other Fed 
eral acts, cast a cloud of legal doubt 
over the activities of the entire insur- 
ance industry, and in this bureau raised 
questions on acts in concert that were 
theretofore proper. Immediately those 
of our member companies which in 1931 
had taken agreed action on certain 
policy forms, rates and procedures con- 
sidered that such agreements had auto- 
matically terminated and were void. To 
remove any possibility of doubt most of 
those companies have since stated in 
writing their individual abrogation of 
such agreements, and doubtless all will 
do so.” 

Mr. Hills then spoke of the A. & H. 
legislative program which was evolved 
by the All-Industry Committee and the 
Insurance Commissioners, and declared 
that it provides no sanction of concerted 
activities in the field of accident and 
health insurance. “This situation,” he 


said, “required a review of the entire 
relationship of our member companies 
through their association in this bureau 
to the end that, viewed conservatively, 
there would be no possibility of conflict 
with those Federal laws at such time as 


RAY L. HILLS 


they became applicable to the business 
of insurance.” 


Constitutional Revision. 

Accordingly, certain changes have been 
made in the constitution of the bureau, 
which have been reviewed by the gov- 
erning and law committees, and will be 
voted at this meeting. These changes, 
Mr. Hills said, “make it clear beyond 
any doubt that the bureau will recognize 
no agreements, and that members of the 
bureau shall at all times have complete 
and absolute freedom in the conduct of 
their business, and shall not in any man- 
ner be bound as to the use of premium 
rates, policy forms, coverages, or classi- 
fications of risks which have been pro- 
duced as a result of studies by this bu- 
reau.” 

Harvard Business Review Article 

In this connection Mr. Hills referred 
to an article in the Harvard Business 
Review, Summer, 1947 issue, in which the 
authors—James S. Hays and Jack L. 
Ratzkin, New York attorneys, feature 
“Trade Association Practices and Anti- 
trust Laws.” Quoting from the authors’ 
conclusion: 

“No accurate and precise list of do’s 
and don’t’s can be formulated to guide 
the policies of a trade association in re- 
lation to anti-trust law. Activities 
that are deep within the danger zone are 
those directed at price fixing. ... Bor- 
derline activities are those which, what- 
ever their avowed purpose, tend to sta- 
bilize business and tend toward uniform- 
ity in price. Among these latter activi- 
ties are the practices of collecting and 
disseminating statistics, standardization 
of trade practices, standardization of 
products, and uniform cost accounting 
systems. Such practices will, of course, 
have some price-stabilizing effect. How- 
ever, they still permit free and open 
markets and, in the absence of acts from 
which a court can infer price fixing, 
control of production, or other restrictive 
intent or result, will be held legal.” 

The authors previously had indicated 
that activities such as research and joint 
publicity do not affect competitive con- 
ditions and are therefore generally con- 
ceded to be proper and permissible and 
that the common trade association ac- 





Statistical Plan to 
Be Ready Jan. 1; 1948 


WILLIAMS ADVISES BUREAU 





His Committee Concerned as to What 
A. & H. Statistics by Policy Form Will 
Be Required Under Rating Laws 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 9—Harry V. Wil- 
liams, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
as chairman of the bureau’s statistical 
committee, reported here today at the 
annual meeting that a statistical plan for 
the accident experience of member com- 
panies will go into effect on January 1, 
1948. Ever since January of this year 
his committee has been working on rein- 
statement of the plan which, necessarily, 
was discontinued during the war years. 
The new plan, it was decided, will re- 
main on a “policy form” basis. It was 
also agreed that the “policy form” code 
in the old plan should be expanded to 
give a more detailed breakdown of costs 
of various policy features. 

A final draft of the various codes 
which will go to make up the statistical 
plan was decided by the committee, Mr. 
Williams said, at a meeting in Hartford, 
July 18. Philip Leibowitz, statistical su- 
pervisor, National Bureau of Casua!ty 
Underwriters, attended this meeting and 
agreed to make the necessary changes 
in instructions for use of the codes. The 
National Bureau, as in the past, wil! do 
the mechanical work involved in collect- 
ing accident insurance experience. Mr. 
| eibowitz agreed to try to have complete 
printer’s copy of the plan available to 
the statistical chairman in sufficient time 
to allow for final approval, printing and 
distribution before January 1, 1948. 

Another major task of the committee 
this year has been to follow the activity 
of various Insurance Departments seek- 
ing elaborate statistical data by policy 
form which they feel is necessary be- 
cause of passage of certain A. & H. 
regulatory laws. In this connection Mr. 
Williams read a pertinent section of the 
All-Industry-NAIC accident and health 
regulatory law (reproduced herewith) and 
said: “There have been various interpre- 
tations as to whether this law constitutes 
rate regulatory authority. No definite 
answer has as yet been obtained, but the 
New York Superintendent of Insurance 
and Commissioners in the Zone 4 states 
have given some indication of what the 
insurance industry may expect as other 
states adopt this law. The section fol- 
lows: 

The commissioner may, within 30 days after 
the filing of any such form, disapprove such 
form (1) if the benefits provided therein are 
unreasonable in relation to the premium charged, 
or (2) if it contains a provision or provisions 
which are unjust, unfair, inequitable, mislead- 
irg, deceptive or encourage misrepresentation of 
such policy. 

Mr. Williams closed his report by giv- 
ing helpful background facts regarding 
the Zone 4 resolution and the New York 
Department’s call for loss ratio exper- 
ience., 








tivity of representing their industries be- 
fore government agencies and officials, 
of fostering legislation, of supplying 
to governmental agencies information 
and assistance, or of publicizing legisla- 
tion and administrative orders, has not 
been condemned by the courts except 
where accompanied by threats of joint 
action in order to force a governmental 
determination. 


Sees Bureau Abreast of Times 


Continuing Mr. Hills said the bureau 
does not consider that the changes which 
are now being made are so vital as to 
strike a noticeable impact on its opera- 
tions as a trade association. He pointed 
out: “The bureau has always been ad- 
visory to its members. We expect to 
continue to realize the benefits of mutual 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Knowlton’s Talk Mak: ae 
Hit With A. & H. }" 


IMPRESSED BY HIS SINCE Y 


— 





Says His Committee of NAIC De. ed 
to Promote Unity of Action; U; 
Loss Prevention Work by C 





Fairlee, Vt., Sept: 8—Donald 
ton, Insurance Commissioner 
Hampshire who is chairman 
A. & H. committee of the Nat; 
sociation of Insurance Commi 
made a hit with members of tl, 
of Personal A. & H. Underwri: 
sembled here for their annual 
when he addressed them this afjo; 
Speaking with great sincerity, Cosyy)ic 
sioner Knowlton declared that his cory; 
mittee of the NAIC has dedicated j1<els 
to the work of promoting amone jhe 
various states a reasonable amount of 
unity of action which will eventually 
procure for the A. & H. industry and the 
public any advantages which Federal 
control might be able to give. In so st: t- 
ing, the speaker appreciated that it will 
take a long time to produce the desired 
results in a voluntary effort of this kind 
but he thought that if A. & HH. men 
will be patient and continue to cooperate 
with the efforts of the NAIC’s com 
mittee as they have in the past, then 
progress will be made. 

One of the most important aims of his 
committee, Mr. Knowlton said, is to 
strive for a reasonable amount of uni 
formity among the states as to thei 
laws, their rules and regulations, and the 
acts of their supervisors. This is de- 
cidedly in the interest of the public, the 
agents and companies, he declared. Fur- 
thermore, he was confident that further 
progress will be made in recommending 
uniform legislation and uniform methods 
of approval of A. & H. contracts. 


Attitute Toward Cos. and the Public 


An attitude of helpfulness to the com- 
panies is another important function of 
the NAIC committee and in this connec- 
tion the speaker said: “The companies 
have had many problems in their at- 
tempts to improve the standards of the 
business. .. . We are willing to provide 
a forum for examination of these prob- 
lems to the end that a solution may be 
offered.” 

Commissioner Knowlton also spoke of 
his committee’s obligation to the public 
and offered constructive suggestions 
which, in his opinion, might improve thie 
A. & H. business. First and foremost, he 
mentioned good public relations upon 
which the entire success and continued 
growth of the business depends. A satis- 
fied health and accident policyholder, he 
declared, is only satisfied in an ind !fer- 
ent sort of way. If he gets good treat- 


ment at the hands of his company, /i¢ 1s 
inclined to feel that he is simply geiting 
what he paid for, and, in truth, this 
is so. 


“But if the policyholder is dissaiis'ed 
with his treatment,” said Mr. Knov !'on, 
“he does not hesitate to say so 
family, his friends and his assoc 
Usually he says so in strong words wth 
considerable bitterness. The resuli an 
well be that you have lost not only —"¢ 
friend but have made a group of ene: ‘ 
Multiply those groups by the num! 
unhappy policyholders and the to! 
amazing.” 

The speaker then pointed to the 
mate relations which the compan) 
with the policyholder on two occa 
(1) when the policy is sold and (2) 
a claim is made. As respects the < 
tionship at the time of the sale, he 1") 
believes that,methods of selling A L. 
insurance can be improved. “Not 
should an agent point out to the po 
holder what a policy will do for him 
he should also tell him what it will aot 
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eae 
i” |= emphasized. Continuing the 
Commi sioner said 

Hopes “ull Disclosure Will Be Voluntary 


“Tt s-ems to me that the days of full 


disclose are upon us. It has been nec- 
essary ‘0 force it on companies selling 
nsurare. It should be advocated 
throug’ your own volition, a recognition 
hat y 1 have a good product of which 


not ashamed. While the sugges- 
a little startling, it might even 
he wel. for companies to adopt the recent 
practic’ of some industrialists and unions 


in iss. ug a pamphlet explaning in ordi- 
nary :nguage the terms of the contract 
in wh h he is involved. Having prac- 


‘iced | w for many years, I can readily 
unders and that it is necessary to ex- 
press ccident and health contracts in 
techni i language, but the average indi- 
vidual Joes not understand technical lan- 
wage. He does not know what it means 
in rel: tion to the coverage afforded or 
denied him. 

“A cood example is the term ‘acciden- 
tal means.. What would you think of 
jurnishing your agents with a pamphlet 
, be delivered with the policy which 
vould simply and plainly explain its 
phraseology? The policyholder would be 
told under what circumstances the com- 
pany would pay him as well as the cir- 
cumstances under which the company 
would not pay him. In my town, I trade 
with the merchant who will tell me the 
exact quality of his goods and point out 
their shortcomings. Why wouldn’t this 
work in the A. & H. business? It 
would build up an enormous reserve of 
confidence in the minds of the public 
and save many claim headaches when 
the time for settlement is at hand.” 
Claim Settlements Need Improvement 
Commissioner Knowlton then said 
there is no question but what claim 
settlement procedure can be improved. 
Having accepted the  policyholder’s 
money at the time of the policy sale, 
now is the time to deliver the goods. 
Speaking frankly, he said he is im- 
patient with the attitude of some com- 
panies and adjusters that “now is the 
time to save as much as possible.” To 
his mind a company should be eager to 
pay all it legitimately can on a claim, 


and he maintained that the dividends 
owing from such a policy would be 
enormous. Summing up on this point 
he said: 


rates or 


“T would prefer to raise my 
[ rather 


cut my expenses, if necessary, 
than chisel on claims.” 


Loss Prevention Work 

Loss prevention work by A. & H. 
companies presents another opportunity 
build public confidence but Mr. 
Knowlton said he does not know of any 
seriou attempt on the part of com- 
panies in this field to engage in such 
activi v. He therefore urged that A. & 
il. carriers make a concerted effort to 
sie losses in the same manner as the 


ile companies are doing through their 
Medial Research Fund and the stock 
casua’iy companies through their Na- 


tiona’ Conservation Bureau. “The rapid- 
y inc -easing growth of Group A. & H. 


Insur'nce makes it all the more im- 
porta t to promote safety and healthy 
ond ons in the workshop,” he declared. 
“Hon - safety and health can readily be 
prom ted by advice to the individual 


ud — itionwide publicity.” 

In closing Commissioner Knowlton 
mp mented the A. & H. companies 
nth astounding growth of their total 
rem im volume, and noted that for the 
ear 947 the prediction is that it will 
*xce  $800,000,000. He said “You are 
"Ow rown up; and you are big busi- 
Ness. But do not let this growth dim the 
Ns: susness of your responsibility to 
SOC HE Every. man and women in this 
uf is entitled to have available a 


Neth | by which they can compensate 
the 

en ives for the loss of earning power 
“ue ‘+ misfortune. Sooner or later they 


1947 Regulatory Legislation for 


A. & H. Featured by J. F. Follmann 


Manager’s Report Indicates Bureau Is Ready to Cope With 


New Problems; Takes Stand on Official Guide Changes, 


Elimination of Bad Practices 


Fairlee. Vt., Sept. 8—Joseph F. Foll- 
mann, Jr., manager of the Bureau of 
Personé il Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers in annual session here, opened his 
annual report this afternoon by a dis- 
cussion of some of the more important 
and recent developments arising out of 
the SEUA decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. He noted at the outset 
that rate regulatory measures enacted in 
the various states to date have excluded 
without exception accident and health 
insurance. The recommended legislation 
prohibiting unfair trade practices and 
applicable to all lines of insurance was 
enacted this year in fifteen states, the 
vast majority of other states already 
having such statutes in force, or having 
passed this year such laws as would 
properly fill out existing statutes. 

However, in speaking of the proposed 
accident and health regulatory law, 
which was enacted this year in ten states 
and variations of which became law in 
seven states, Mr. Follmann said its ef- 
fects are difficult, if not impossible, to 
foresee. This law, he explained, pertains 
to the filing, approval, disapproval and 
withdrawal of approval of forms, and 
prohibits policies whose provisions are 
unjust, unfair or inequitable, or in which 
the benefits are unreasonable in relation 
to the premium charged. It was his 
opinion that “ultimately the answer as 
to the effect of this legislation must lie 
with those charged with its interpreta- 
tion and enforcement. In any instance, 
it provides no legislative sanction for 
concert of activities within the A. & H. 
industry and with respect to the anti- 
trust laws.” 

States which have enacted this legis- 
lation are Delaware, Florida, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Washington and 
Wisconsin, while variation became law 
in Colorado, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, South Caro- 
lina and Vermont. 


Taking Precautionary Measures 

Mr. Follmann then joined with Chair- 
man Hills in explaining the further steps 
which the bureau is taking to meet the 
impact of the SEUA decision, “cognizant 
that the still unknown overtones of the 
decision must be approached conserva- 
tively and with a minimum, if any, of 
business risk.” In addition to the ter- 
mination of the 1931 agreements which 
will give member companies complete 
and absolute freedom of action in the 
use of rates, forms, coverages or classi- 
fication of risks, the speaker said: 

“The law committee, furthermore, has 
reviewed the activities and functions of 
the bureau to the end that, until more 
legal precedent is established, it might 
be determined which of these activities 
might reasonably and properly be con- 
tinued and which, if any, might advisedly 
be discontinued after June 30, 1948, the 
terminating date of the Congressional 
moratorium granted originally under 
Public Law 15 and subsequently ex- 
tended by recent enactment. Thus every 
precautionary measure has been taken to 





will get it. If the insurance companies 
do not satisfy their obligation to furnish 
equitable plans within the reach of all, 
the Government will do it for them. I 
know that you are conscious of your re- 
sponsibility, and I have confidence that 
the A. & H. business will continue to 
crow and to flourish through service 
well rendered.” 


© 


JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


assure that the bureau is not and will 
not be to any degree acting in a manner 
contrary to the Federal anti-trust laws 
when and as those laws become applica- 
ble to the business of insurance.” 


Intense 1947 Legislative Session 

Mr. Follmann next referred to the 
1947 legislative session, describing it as 
the most active and intense in many 
years. He said that 131 bills directly af- 
fecting the writing of A. & H. insurance 
were introduced; also 168 additionally 
affected A. & H. as well as other lines. 
Of these, said the speaker, 179 have al- 
ready become law. Eight states enacted 
standard provisions laws, and all these 
except Vermont and Washington became 
new standard provisions states—bringing 
the total of such states to twenty-nine. 
Eight states adopted the Commissioners’ 
uniform definition of franchise insur- 
ance; five adopted measures defining and 
regulating family expense insurance, and 
seven defined and regulated industrial 
insurance. ‘ Continuing the report noted: 

“Twenty-seven measures introduced 
concern in the settlement of claims and 
in such adjacent matters as cancellability 
and renewability of policies, incontesta- 
bility after a limited period of time, 
grace periods, and what is referred to as 
underwriting the claim or post under- 
writing. Nine of these measures were 
enacted into law. Of the remaining bills, 
twelve provided authority for commis- 
sions to study further revisions in the 
insurance laws and fifty-six concerned to 
some degree Group and blanket A. & H. 
insurance. 

“Not included in the above are the 
ninety-six rate regulatory measures al- 
ready reported, and the 111 social 
insurance measures which would have 
bearing on the business of A. & H, in- 
surance. Of these latter, twenty-seven 
have been reported as having been en- 
acted. Three of these provided for 
study commissions and the remainder 
pertained largely to existing cash sick- 
ness laws in Rhode Island and California. 

“The volume of legislation this year 
brought about the adoption of the legis 
lative summary bulletin to replace the 
individual reporting of bills as they are 
introduced. This revision in the legisla- 
tive bulletin service, in addition to ap- 
preciably enhancing its value, effects a 








marked saving in the operating expenses 
of the bureau. Also available for bureau 
members, said Mr. Follmann, is a re- 
sume of 1947 enactments indicating new 
problems surrounding the drafting and 
filing of forms. 

New Digest of Laws 

In addition, it has been decided by the 
bureau in view of the number of vitally 
important new laws this year to publish 
a complete digest of laws and regulations 
pertaining to the drafting, filing and ap- 
proval of A. & H. forms. Mr. Follmann 
reported that this digest is now in proc- 
ess, containing the requirements of all 
states, districts, Bar yg: so and posses- 
sions of the U. S. A., Dominion of Can- 
ada, the secabonas of Canada, and the 
Government of Newfoundland. “It is 
believed that such a digest will prove of 
value not only in placing under one 
cover all present requirements, including 
recent enactments and rulings, but ad- 
ditionally with regard to those which 
will be established in the future, includ- 
ing the revised standard provisions law 
and other matters surrounding accident 
and health insurance of apparent con- 
cern to the legislatures,” said Mr. Foll- 
mann. 

Third Edition of Official Guide 

The speaker then declared that most 
important of the regulatory develop- 
ments not yet resolved is that of the re- 
troactive application of the third edition 
of the Official Guide considered by 
Texas, Florida, Nevada, Georgia and Ne- 
braska. He was glad to say that Texas, 
Florida and Georgia have expressed will- 
ingness to reconsider their proposed 
action at the Commissioners’ forthcom- 
ing meeting in December and have ac- 
cordingly suspended their orders issued 
earlier this year. Nebraska has not yet 
issued such an order but is considering 
doing so in conjunction with one having 
to do with a recent legislative enactment. 
Nevada extended the effective date of its 
order to September 1, 1947, but has 
shown no indication of suspending the 
order pending developments in Decem- 
ber. He continued: 

“The bureau has placed before all 
Commissioners its detailed reasoning 
why, in its opinion, such rulings are im- 
practical and unnecessarily burdensome 
to both insurers and Insurance Depart- 
ment staffs out of all proportion to any 
commensurate good accruing to the in- 
suring public. It is our respectful opin- 
ion that with the statutory standards es- 
tablished in the accident and health 
regulatory law developed by the All-In- 
dustry committee and the authority to 
withdraw approval of forms not meeting 
those standards, the Commissioners are 
vested with power to deal directly with 
those specific policies giving cause for 
concern without burdening an entire in 
dustry with the expense and difficulties 
of complying with such sweeping meas- 
ures.” 

A. & H. Loss Ratios 

Of equal importance and still unre 
solved, is the concern in certain states 
over A. & H. loss ratios. Mr. Follmann 
indicated in this connection that the ac- 
tion taken by Zone 4 states had been 
subsequently suspended and that further 
consideration will be given to it before 
the NAIC meeting in December. Re- 
ferring to the New York Department's 
hearings in recent months involving the 
practices of certain companies writing 
industrial insurance, Mr. Follmann said 
that this is a first step in a general 
consideration of the entire question of 
loss ratios. 

In closing this phase of his report the 
speaker summarized: “When the legis- 
lative and regulatory interest devoted to 
accident and health insurance is viewed 
in the aggregate it is clear beyond doubt 
that public officials are concerned with 
the practices employed by certain in 
surers. The usual approach in attempt 
ing to ferret out difficulties is to legis 
late or regulate against the entire indus 
try, thus thwarting and discouraging de 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Total Disability Clause 
Discussed by R. B. Ely 


IMPROVEMENTS ARE SUGGESTED 


Tells Why Court “Constructions” and 
“Interpretations” of This Clause 
Have Been Confusing 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 8.—Referring to “to- 
tal disability” as a “bit of phraseology 


which continues to haunt the courts 
vear after year with amazing persist- 
ence,” Robert B. Ely, Ill, assistant 
counsel, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 


North America, put before the Bureau 





ROBERT B. ELY, III 


of Personal A. & H. Underwriters this 
afternoon some valuable suggestions on 


how litigation in this field might be 


reduced. He pointed out that during the 
past fifteen years the question of prop- 
erly construing and applying the total 
disability clause has arisen in approxi- 
mately 400 cases, distributed throughout 
the United States. The vast majority 
of these cases, he said, have been col- 
lected, analyzed and discussed in an ar- 
ticle on the subject by K. A. Drechsler 
in volumes 149 and 153 of the American 
Law Reports (annotated), and in these 
annotations will be found not only a 
discussion of most of the legal doctrines 
on total disability but a complete index 
of decisions prior to 1943. 

Mr. Ely stressed that certain definite 
legal principles pervade the litigation 
on total disability and this explains why 
the clause itself has been an apparent 
exception to the rule that insurance 
losses are adjusted out of court. “Here, 
as always, the present finds its explana- 
tion in the past. If one traces the his- 
tory of the disability clause through its 
earlier days one will find a series of ac- 
tions and reactions among companies, 
policyholders and the courts which 
should be presently ripe to settle upon 
a satisfactory middle ground.” 


“Occupational” vs. “General” Disability 


Mr. Ely then mentioned how various 
courts have construed the so-called 
“occupational” and the “general” disabil- 
ity clauses, and said that “in general it 
may be said that prior to about 1932 the 
“occupational” type was the one most 
usually written. .. . In their traditional 
attitude the courts construed that form 
of clause most liberally in favor of in- 
sureds. The result was that in a num- 
her of cases insureds were permitted to 
continue to collect benefits “on the 
grounds that they could no longer pur- 
sue the occupation held at the time the 
policy was issued—even though they 


Logan Bidle Elected Chairman 


Aetna Life Secretary Now Has Highest Office in Bureau of 


Personal A. & H. Underwriters; Started 
His Career as an Agent 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 10.—Logan Bidle, 


secretary, Aetna Life, who has been 
a constructive factor in the A. & H. 


industry for many years, was elected at 
today’s closing session here of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters to the chairmanship of 
its governing committee for the coming 
vear. Mr. Bidle succeeds Ray L. Hills, 
Great American Indemnity. 

Mr. Bidle is well qualified for this 
highest office of the bureau, having 
been at various time in the past chair- 
man of its underwriting committee, 
manual committee, and most recently 
of its important regulatory legislation 
committee, whose purpose it was to con- 
sider the impact of the SEUA decision 
and Public Law 15. 

A native of Charleston, Ill, he be- 
came an insurance agent in that city 
after completing his education. In 1912, 
he joined a prominent general insur- 
ance agency in Springfield, Ill, de- 
veloping the casualty business for that 
organization. On January 1, 1914 he 
was appointed special agent in the Chi- 
cago branch office of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies and this was fol- 
lowed two years later by an appoint- 
ment as associate manager of the St. 
Louis branch office. 

In 1919, Mr. Bidle was appointed 
home office representative of the casu- 
alty agency department, and later that 
year became superintendent of the then 
newly organized group disability de- 
partment. In 1923, he was appointed 
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LOGAN 


BIDLE 


superintendent of the accident depart- 
ment, afd two years later elected as- 
sistant secretary. He served in this 
capacity until September 1, 1939, when 
he was elected as secretary of the ac- 
cident and liability department of the 
Aetna Life which position he now oc- 
cupies. 





were able to earn substantial sums of 
money in other fields. It became appar- 
ent to underwriters that some more re- 
strictive phraseology was necessary.” 
Thus, the “occupational” type of clause 
was pushed more and more into discard 
and its place began to be taken by the 
more strictly worded “general” clause 
now in almost universal use. 

After citing a number of court rulings 
and interpretations in connection with 
this clause, Mr. Ely said: “Theoretical 
lawyers may at this point contend, with 
accuracy, that the minority of courts— 
those who take the general total dis- 
ability clause as it is written and give 
to its words their usual and accepted 
sense—are on sounder legal ground. 
However, it would seem that to practical 
underwriters, the important fact is that 
the vast majority of courts do not take 
this view. Rightly or wrongly, from a 
theoretical standpoint, one finds more 
and more judges inclined to accept as 
precedents the growing number of cases 
in which the bench feels free to insert 
new, qualifying phraseology which will 
produce a result more favorable to claim- 
ants than does the clause as written. 
This explains both the volume of liti- 
gation on this subject and attendant con- 
fusion.” 


Selecting New Phraseology 


This brought Mr. Ely to the core of 
his address which was “if underwriters 
see fit to prepare and produce some 
form of wording which squares with the 
courts’ conception of clarity and fair- 
ness, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the process of ‘construction’ and ‘inter- 
pretation’ which has been applied to the 
present clause will cease.” If such a re- 
sult is considered desirable, Mr. Ely said 
the problem becomes one of selecting 
new phraseology “which will overcome 
the harshness of the present words.” 
And even though he regarded it beyond 
the scope of his paper (at this gather- 
ing) to make precise and specific recom- 


mendations as to what the new phrase- 
ology should be, Mr. Ely outlined briefly 
the various alternatives which courts 
have chosen in their self-imposed role 
of insurance draftsmen. The following 
are a few of the observations he made: 


Insured Must Be Disabled 


“The first point to be borne in mind 
in considering possible revisions in the 
present form, is that any new wording 
must make it clear that as a condition 
precedent to receiving benefits, the in- 
sured must be disabled, not only in his 
own occupation, but in certain others 
related thereto. 

“There has been considerable judicial 
discussion of this point. In those states 
which have recognized ‘total’ disability 
clauses as being distinct from ‘occupa- 
tional’ ones, the courts have revised the 
present clause so as to permit recovery 
only if insured is disabled as to all those 
occupations ‘for which he is_ fitted,’ 
‘which he has been trained to do and on 
which he must depend for a_ living,” 
‘approximately the same livelihood as 
he might be expected to follow,’ ‘which 
he could follow except for his injuries’ 
or ‘which are reasonably comparable 
with his usual occupation.’ 

“The important point is that it should 
be made clear that more than the pre- 
cise occupation of the insured at the 
time of issuance of the policy or at the 
time of injury is to be considered. How 
many and what other occupations should 
be included is largely discretionary. * * * 





Fine Program Draws Large 
Number of Company Guests 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 8—Attracted by the 
fine program arranged by the bureau’s 
annual meeting committee, headed by 
Leland M. Willson, Century Indemnity, 
a representative number of non-member 
company men were in the audience when 


(Continued on Page 42) 





Payne on A. & H. L ‘ 


(Continued from Page 37 


v/ 


time and which we believe would 


departmental sanction. ‘ 

“Section 4 of the proposed lay its 
the payment of a $200 funeral be: iin 
der an accident or health policy 

“Section 5 states that no fon ll 
contain any provisions, the of 
which are less liberal to th red 
than the provisions of the act, bor the 
Commissioner may approve a {i n- 
taining substantially similar standard 
provisions required by the lay any 
state where the insurer is autly | to 
do business. Uniformity in a picctical 
manner is fundamentally necess: 

“Our proposal excludes from its scope 


silos os eae 





RAYMOND A. PAYNE 


such insurance as compensation, liability, 
blanket, group, life and fraternal bene- 
fit. 

In closing Mr. Payne said: “It is ex- 
pected that the three elements of our 
industry will get together very soon and 
come up with something that industry 

(Continued on Page 42) 








Payne on Official Guide 


Raymond A. Payne spoke his mind 
frankly on the retroactive requirement 
in the third edition of the Official Guide 
As his report indicates, this ruling was 
suspended by the interested Commis 
sioner until after the next NAIC meet- 
ing in December. In the meantime, it 
is appreciated that some way should be 
found to give the Commissioners the re- 
lief they seek. Mr. Payne said the bu- 
reau feels strongly that the guide should 
apply only to new forms filed on and 
after its effective date. On the other 
hand, the Commissioners say that some 
companies are using very old policy 
forms which are much out of line with 
present-day conditions. 

Instead of saddling the entire industry 
with a mandate that is practically im- 
possible to fulfill, Mr. Payne threw out 
the suggestion that the interested I: 
ance Department, facing the que: io 
squarely, should ask the compan) to 
show cause why the particular offen ‘Ng 
policy should not be withdrawn from. !/ie 
market. 

In summation on the guide Mr. I’: 1 
recommended that the bureau cont ‘\¢ 
its strenuous efforts to work out ¢ ‘se 
problems with the Commissioners. e 
still think the guide is a good idea, ; 
vided it follows the original intent ©! 
which it was designed. It should \ 
vehicle of helpful information of a 
statutory najure; it should serve t 
tablish a greater degree of uniformit 
the common benefit of the insurers 
Insurance Departments, and the pu! 
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cnn Reports Reveal 
Extent of Bureau’s Work 


THOMPSON ON UNDERWRITING 


Atwood Sizes Up Passenger Aviation 
Rider Experience; Prevost Cites 
Public Relations Activity 


Faiclee, Vt., Sept. 9—Committee re- 
sorts submitted to the Bureau of Per- 
conal Accident & Health Underwriters 
at it. annual meeting here today at- 
tracted considerable attention, pointing 
as they do to the scope and increased 


the A. & H. industry. 

The report of the underwriting com- 
mittee, which followed that on Insur- 
ance Departments’ activity (reviewed 
elsewhere), was read by Merle J. 
Thompson, Standard Accident. This re- 
port embraced (1) a reconsideration of 
hospitalization, family expense and de- 
pendent’s rider forms in the light of 
present day demands of the insuring 
public; (2) grace periods—the commit- 
tee’s viewpoint being that the adoption 
of such a period would be beneficial from 
the standpoint of the policyholder, the 
agent and the company particularly 
where the company collects premiums 
direct from policyholders; (3) impair- 
ments and advisory underwriting in- 
structions; (4) blanket medical expense 
and whether or not a change was in or- 
der in consideration of indemnifying in- 
sureds for damage to artificial members, 
false teeth, etc.; also whether any change 
should be made in the twenty-six weeks’ 
limit now in use, and (5) policy wording. 


Atwood on Aviation Accident Experience 


Reporting as chairman of the bureau’s 
aviation committee Kimball C. Atwood, 
Jr, vice president, Preferred Accident, 
said that the experience of member com- 
panies under what is now called the 
passenger aviation rider had been re- 
viewed and in the light of historical 
development of air travel exclusions, 
“the scope of the present broad exten- 
sion rider is noteworthy.” 

Mr. Atwood noted that in 1945 mem- 

ber companies of the bureau recognized 
a well reasoned trend in favor of the 
idea “that in view of the tremendous 
advances achieved in aircraft construc- 
tion and operation, accidents resulting 
from travel in scheduled civilian air 
liners the world over, or resulting from 
transportation in air worthy non-sched- 
uled United States or Canadian aircraft 
throughout North America, should be 
treated like ordinary accidents and cov- 
ered for single indemnity benefits at no 
extra cost to the insured.” He con- 
tinued : 
“The significance of this substantial 
improvement in the scope of our poli- 
cies was enhanced, both by the pains- 
taking efforts of the committees of this 
bureau in presenting and discussing all 
sides of the question, but also by the 
Practically unanimous adoption of the 
burea i's recommendation. 

“The best way to test any provision 
ofan insurance policy, such as an exten- 
sion of new coverage, in the shortest 
possille time, is to get enough exposure 
under it to make an average. The re- 
luctant introduction of new provisions 
here and there, just to meet competi- 
tion, is apt to produce a marked selec- 
tion of risks against a few companies 
whic! in turn, results in a narrow and 
opsi’ed exposure and a fair test of such 
a ons may be postponed for a long 
ime, 


$146,790 Paid Out in Losses 


“You are aware that member compa- 
Mes cre sending the bureau special re- 
Ports of personal accident losses due 
'0 aviation accidents and Mr. Connor 
tas Leen giving us figures (in addition 
‘0 other pertinent information) showing 
how much we have paid and expect to 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Bureau Approves Revision in Its 
Constitution; Also Change in Name 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 9—At this morn- 
ing’s session here the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters 
approved and adopted a revision of its 
constitution including a change of name 
of the organization to Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters. The word 
“Personal” was stricken since, it was 
felt, it might be interpreted to imply a 
limitation to the scope of the bureau’s 
activities. 

Chief among the other constitutional 
changes, which met with general appro- 
val, was that no member company shall 
in any way be bound in the use of pre- 
mium rates, policy forms, coverages, or 
classification of risks or otherwise be 
limited in freedom of action in the con- 
duct of its business. 

The remaining changes in the consti- 
tution were for purposes of clarification, 
concerning such matters as the election 
and appointment of officers and commit- 
tees and the basis for assessments. 

Logan Bidle’s Report 

Attention was also given at this morn- 
ing’s session to the report by Logan 
Bidle, secretary, Aetna Life, as chair- 
man of the regulatory legislation com- 
mittee of the bureau. Mr. Bidle out- 
lined the important events that took 
place following the 1946 annual meeting 
in connection with the efforts of the A. 
& H. industry, the All-Industry Commit- 


tee and the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners to produce a 
workable legislative program under 
which the industry could function in 
keeping with Public Law 15 and the 
SEVA decision. 

Mr. Bidle emphasized that the situa- 
tion demanded that the A. & H. indus- 
try “must have a meeting of the minds 
on some type of legislation.” On the 
one hand, the bureau’s program called 
for regulation of rates. On the other, 
some segments of the business were op- 
posed to this legislative approach. The 
result was a compromise which would 
provide the Commissioners’ committee 
with a program that would be acceptable 
to the NAIC convention held last De- 
cember. This compromise legislation 
(referred to in Manager Follmann’s and 
Chairman Hill’s reports to this meeting) 
was approved by the NAIC and it has 
since become law in some form in six- 
teen states. 

The reaction of Mr. Bidle’s commit- 
tee to this measure is that it offers no 
legislative protection for concerted ac- 
tivities in the A. & H. industry, and he 
said: “Insofar as the A. & H. business 
is concerned, there are no laws in any 
of the states which would enable any 
group of companies to immunize them- 
selves against the impact of the Sherman 
anti-trust law.” 





Lydon Hopes Completely Revised 
Manual Will be Ready Next Mar. 15 


Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 9—John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, chairman of the man- 
ual and classifications committee of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, reported at this after- 
noon’s session of the annual gathering 
here that a completely revised manual 
is in prospect which, it is hoped, will 
be ready for distribution to member 
companies by next March 15, although 
this date is tentative. Mr. Lydon said 
that the new manual will replace that 
in use since 1929 when the bureau made 
a complete revision of its occupational 
classifications so as to include current 
accident exposure in over 3,000 occupa- 
tions and cross references. 

In Mr. Lydon’s opinion, the gathering 
of experience by the bureau through 
its various companies in the depression 
years following 1929 served to save the 
A. & H. business from serious, if not 
fatal, consequences and by 1940 the 


bureau had completed its ten-year col- 
lections of accident experience. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
bureau it was decided that a concentrated 
effort be made to revise the 1929 manual 
to take care of changing conditions. 
It was recognized that a number of new 
industries had sprung up since 1929— 
particularly during the war years—as 
well as various changes in occupational 
classifications and the new types of oc- 
cupations and duties incident thereto. 
Furthermore, many classifications in the 
1929 manual have become obsolete, it 
was felt, and thus should be removed. 


Work Divided Into Five Phases 


The decision to revise the manual re- 
sulted in the appointment of ten com- 
panies to the manual committee who 
were assigned to make an intensified 
study of the ten-year experience, new 
industries, new occupations and duties. 


A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
for COMMERCE and INDUSTRY... 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION and 


THE SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


PUBLIC LIABILITY (Automobile excepted) 


Coat Operators CasuActy GOMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





4 Past Chairmen Welcomed 


Fairlee, Vt., September 8.—A friendly 
welcome was extended at the .openine 


session here today of the Bureau of 
Personal A. & H. Underwriters to four 
former governing committee chairmen 


who are present as guests. They are 
(;eorge Goodwin, now of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department; Thos. Hook, re- 
tired; W. Franklyn White, now with the 
Mutual Benefit Life, and E. H. O’Con- 
nor, managing director, Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society. 

Also on hand were representatives of 
leading inspection agencies including Sid- 
nev Whipple, Retail Credit Co., and Mrs 
Whipple, Hartford; James J. Wilson, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., New York; 
Ralph Bergesen and Howard J. Hub, re- 
spectively president and vice president- 
treasurer of Service Review, Inc. 





The Underwriting Forum, con- 
ducted on the final day of the bu- 
reau’s meeting, will be reviewed in 


| our next issue. 





RALPH BRANN ATTENDING 

Ralph M. Brann, secretary emeritus 
of the Bureau of Personal Accideat & 
Health Underwriters who retired a few 
years ago, came on from his home on 
West Coast to attend the annual gather- 
ing September 8-10 at Lake Morey 
Inn, Fairlee, Vt. He was greeted by a 
host of old friends. 





The work was divided into five phases 
as follows: 

1. A consideration of the existing 
manual with particular reference to the 
phraseology used, the classifications 
that are no longer existent, and the 
general set-up of the manual. 

2. A consideration of the various sug- 
gestions submittetd by bureau compan- 
ies with regard to new occupations, 
classifications, and suggested cross 
references. 

3. The inclusion, in their proper order 
in the manual, of the new suggestions 
and cross references. 

4. An evaluation of the various class- 

ifications on the basis of the bureau’s 
ten-year experience (this phase meant 
the point at which any particular classi- 
fication would be considered satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory on the basis of its 
experience). 
5. Recommendations of a subcommit- 
tee of three to the full manual committee 
based on the work done and the con- 
clusions drawn from the first four 
phases. 

3,597 Classifications in New Manual 

Speaking of the progress to date Mr. 
Lydon reported: “The new industries 
such as plastics, ceramics, radio, frozen 
foods, dry ice, where little or no ex- 
perience has been’ gathered, were 
chosen for surveys by the experienced 
underwriters and considerable knowl- 
edge was obtained through this practi- 
cal method to guide the committee in 
formulating reasonable and adequate 
classifications. The number of classifica- 
tions and cross references in the old 
manual was 3,145 and in the new man- 
ual 3,597. 

“For a practical method of handling 
the new manual it was determined to 
place the classifications on the left side 
of the page and closer to the occupa- 
tional description. 

“In the present manual there are 
classifications K, L, M, and N and 
usually the words in parenthesis ‘not in- 
surable’ appear. Hereafter, these classi- 
fications will not be in the new manual 
but in place of it one classification 
designated as ‘J’ will serve the same 
purpose. The reason the manual com- 
mittee has suggested the elimination of 
the words ‘not insurable’ is because it 
was felt that each company should have 
the privilege of determining what it con— 
siders insurable and not insurable so 
far as classification is concerned.” 
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New Hamp-sheer silliness. Now, in our 
last week up here, and before returning 
to the Madness of the Metropolis, we 
have been more than fascinated by the 
great to-do in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, now that women jurors are per- 
mitted to function starting the end of 
this year. It’s not as easy as our readers 
might imagine. And if you think we 
are exaggerating, read these words, 
quoted from the law permitting women 
to serve as jurors: “The court may, in 
its discretion and subject to such rules 
as it may prescribe, permit women 
jurors to use a designated rest room 
or lavatory situated in any part of the 
court house; and the temporary separa- 
tion of women jurors from the remain- 
der of the jury for such purposes shall 
not work a mistrial in any civil or crim- 
inal case, provided that women jurors 
shall be accompanied by a sheriff or his 
deputy in case of necessity to use such 
room or lavatory after a case has been 
finally committed to the jury for de- 
liberation.” 

This means that the dozen court 
houses in New Hampshire not only 
must install a special ladies’ room for 
women jurors, but every sheriff will 
have to engage a special female deputy 
for court duty. (So, friend, you think 
you have troubles!) 

* * 


According to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, in an article which referred to 
the new school to teach new patrolmen 
the rudiments of plainclothes work: 
“The new plan, as announced yesterday 
when 00 men reported for the first 
session, is under way.” First time we 
ever heard of 100% absentees. 

x * 


Wheaton A. (Fred L. Gray Co,, Min- 





ARTHUR H. STOFFT PROMOTED 


Appointed by Ocean Accident and Co- 
lumbia Casualty as Superintendent 
of Agencies; His Career 
The management of the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Columbia Casualty has pro- 
moted Arthur H. Stofft to be superin- 
tendent of agencies for both companies, 

effective October 1, 1947. 

Mr. Stofft joined the organization in 
1923 as resident manager at Minneapolis. 
His long and diversified experience in- 
cludes service as an agent, special agent, 
and as branch office manager. Since 
1932 he has been associate superintend- 
ent of agencies at the head office in 
New York. 

The management anticipates that Mr. 
Stofft’s advancement will be well re- 
ceived throughout its field organization, 
where he is already well known to many 
of its agents. 





JOINS MARYLAND’S BOARD 


William Schmidt, Jr., board chairman 
and president of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more, was elected September 5 to the 
board of directors of Maryland Casualty 
at its regular quarterly meeting, For 
years he has been a prominent figure in 
Baltimore business and civic life. 


Payne on A. & H. Law 


(Continued from Page 40) 





as a whole can stand back of when it is 
submitted to the Commissioners’ commit- 
tee. We think that every element of 
the industry should give these problems 
the best possible attention, and before 
we again appear before the Commission- 
ers we had better know what we want 
and how we want it, for the benefit of 
the business. We have no grave doubts 
that this will be accomplished, but there 
nevertheless is a challenge to this com- 
mittee and the Industry.” 


neapolis) Williams wrote us recently: 
“Occasionally I notice you exercise your 
privilege of using the editorial ‘we’ 
which reminds me that there are only 
two people permitted to use that pro- 
noun, one an editor, and the other a 
person with a tape worm.” Well, 
Wheaton, we laughed at your use of 
the word “occasionally,” for, as far as 
we can recall, we have always used the 
editorial “we,” not having a tape worm. 
(P.S, to you smart readers: Wheaton 
Williams wrote an article for the pub- 
lication “Commercial West” entitled 
“The Paradox of Too Much Business” 
and we recommend that you ask him 
for a reprint. The thing is a gosh-darn 
“honey” !) 
x * x 

Street Seen (Being the What’s What 
of the Who’s Who of William Street 
and environs): Samuel A. (McDaniel & 
Co.) Mehorter, proprietor of what to 
us is the most wonderful smile extant, 
is being missed by a host of friends— 
get well soon, Sam.... Hank (Se- 
curity of New Haven) Eisenreich re- 
ports that fishing has been pretty good 
hereabouts.... Stanton M. (Glens Falls) 
Bower, the carnation boy, says that if 
his favorite flower becomes any harder 
to get, he’ll grow ’em.... Harold M. 
(U. S. F. & G. “Axe & Hellth” boy) 
George, still waiting for the reply from 
Julius L. (W. L. Perrin & Son) Ullman, 
who apparently has been over-working 
on the item which appeared here last 
spring. 

x * x 

In 1734 Poor Richard said: “Take this 
reinark from Richard, poor and lame; 
whate’er’s begun in anger, ends in 
shame.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 


SYMPATHY FOR IRVING KICK 
Irving C. Kick, London & Lancashire 
Indemnity’s A. & H. manager at its 
108 John St. branch, New York, is be- 
reaved by the death of his wife which 
came suddenly a week or so ago. Many 
friends join in extending sympathy to 
Mr. Kick in his sorrow. 

M. R. SHALLOO’S NEW POST 

M. Ray Shalloo has joined the Eagle- 
Globe-Royal.« Indemnity Cos. in their 
metropolitan New York A. & H. de- 
partment. Previously he was connected 
with the Loyalty Group in its home of- 
fice A. & H. department. During the 
recent war he was with the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


Company Guests 
(Continued from Page 40) 


the meeting opened here this afternoon. 
They included Robert K. Metcalf and 
Laurence B. Soper, Connecticut General; 
Raymond F. Killion, Metropolitan Life; 
Robert W. Pope, Employers’ Liability; 
Fred T. Corby, Home Indemnity; Frank 
L. Harrington, Massachusetts Protec- 
tive; William Washburn, American 
Health of Baltimore; Oliver S. Siegmund 
and Frank Vesser, General American 
Life; James Sykes, General Accident, 
and W. W. Greene, General Reinsurance 
Corp. 


Chervenak Joins CIT 


(Continued from Page 37) 





dent vice president and eastern sales 
manager of American Mutual Liability 
in New York to become operating head 
of the C. I. T. insurance organizations, 


which write comprehensive motor ve- 
hicle insurance. He was with American 
Mutual for nineteen years, starting as 
a salesman, and earlier conducted his 
own general insurance business. 

The position of executive vice presi- 
dent has been newly created in the Serv- 


41 Maiden Lane 





WANTED BY LARGE CASUALTY COMPANY 


With home office in Hartford, young man with claims experience to head 
property damage department. Legal background desirable, but not essentiai 
The man we are looking for must be outstanding. Splendid opportunity. 
In reply give age, experience and salary expected. 

Box 1734, The Eastern Underwriter 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Committee Reports 
(Continued from Page 41) 


pay on losses accrued, in the two years 
since our passenger aviation rider was 
adopted. The amount is $146,790, a very 
substantial sum of money! 

“I submit that if even a major frac- 
tion of these losses had been bunched 
in the A. & H. departments of only two 
or three companies, loss ratios would 
have been so drastically affected that 
the free extension might have been 
abandoned and other companies might 
well have postponed serious considera- 
tion of the extension indefinitely. By 
eliminating the selection against just a 
few companies that might have seen fit 
to offer the extension for strictly com- 
petitive purposes, the action of bureau 
companies will enable all concerned to 
reach a sound conclusion on the whole 
matter much sooner than would other- 
wise be possible. The figures we have 
may not necessarily prove right now 
whether or not air travel is just an or- 
dinary accident hazard to the average 
accident policyholder, or still something 
special, but the bureau’s approach will 
test the proposition fairly and in the 
shortest possible time. 

“For our own guidance on the fairly 
important question of whether our pas- 
senger aviation rider, in substantially its 
present form, should be made a perma- 
nent part of our policies by eliminating 
the expiration date it now contains, there 
are not, in my opinion, sufficient worth- 
while statistics to reach a conclusion this 
year.” 

Prevost on Public Relations 

The report on the public relations’ ac- 
tivities of the bureau in the past year 
was made by Harry Prevost, United 
States F. & G. After explaining the ob- 
jectives of this committee and stressing 
that the present operations and finances 
of the bureau at this time “will not per- 
mit expenditures for the establishment 
or betterment of public relations at least 
for the present,” Mr. Prevost said that 
efforts to date have accordingly been 
confined to establishment of contacts 
with similar bodies and such publicity 
through the press and other means as 
could be achieved. 

In the passing he said the committee 
had introduced itself to the public rela- 
tions committee of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos., the similar com- 
mittee of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, and explained its 
objects to the general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers. “Our object in our relations,” he 
explained, “is to cooperate when we can 
and to avoid confliction or overlapping 
of purpose.” 

Under the heading of “education” Mr. 
Prevost said: “This is an important sub- 


“c 


ject which needs cooperation by the 
member companies now and_ perma- 
nently. Companies should be stimulated 


to organize or improve their training 
schools for employes and agents and the 
value of educating the public to a knowl- 
edge of what the industry does for them 
should be stressed as an important part 
of the duties of all in the industry, aside 
from merely selling policies. 

“Recently the bureau headquarters has 
been in correspondence with Duke Uni- 
versity, which is establishing a course in 
A. & H. insurance and has given the 
professor in charge a number of valuable 
suggestions. The university asked the 
bureau to supply it with sample policies. 
They asked for the broadest accident 
policy and also for an example of other 





* 
ice Fire organization in anticipation of 
an expansion in business volume which 
will accompany wider distribution of new 
automobile and trucks, Mr. Dietz stated. 


—! 


NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARy 





W. R. McClelland Gets Risk Research 

Institute Post; Has Company and 
Agency Experience 

Walter R. McClelland has been at 


pointed executive secretary of Rijs! Re- 
search Institute, Inc., succeedi: W 
Winthrop Clement recently resicned. 
The appointment became effective Aq- 
gust 25, 1947. 

A graduate of Girard College in Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. McClelland comes to Risk 
Research Institute with a wealth of in- 


surance experience in both company and 
agency work. He entered the instance 
business with Lumbermans Mutual Cas- 
ualty in an underwriting capacity serv- 
ing in the Philadelphia branch oflice for 
two years. After a brief period with the 
Haverstick & Harper Agency of that 
city, Mr. McClelland went with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety initially as an 
underwriter. In 1938 he was transferred 
to its risk and insurance analysis de- 
partment and while there engaged in 
production and survey work on_ indus- 
trial and mercantile risks. During this 
period Mr. McClelland attended the 
casualty and surety sales course at the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety home office. 

An Army veteran of World War II, 
Mr. McClelland served twenty-nine 
months in the Pacific theatre in com- 
mand of a mortar company. He par- 
ticipated in the Northern Solomons, 
Bismarck Archipelago and Luzon cam- 
paigns. 

Returning from the service he re- 
turned to the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
as a field representative with production 
duties in the Philadelphia and southern 
New Jersey area. Since October, 1946, 
Mr. McClelland has been associated 
with C. Ray Swartley Co. and Arthur 
O. Rosenlund in production work. 


VA. MUT.’S CHARTER DELAYED 


The Richmond Mutual Insurance Co., 
which was chartered to write automobile 
casualty lines some weeks ago, will not 
be licensed by the Virginia Insurance 
Department until the company has paid- 
in premiums of $50,000. Temporary li- 
censes, it is understood, have been 
granted to certain individuals to obtain 
the necessary premiums. President ot 
the company is Arch G. Lewis and sec- 
retary, G. R. Armistead. 





types of policies, and asked for them in 
quantities, presumably to supply the stu- 
dents. The bureau advisory policy No I 


is probably the best example of a com- 
plete and broad coverage policy, but we 
have not a sufficiency in stock to gratul 
tously supply this or any other s :00l 


It was suggested that bureau com nies 
fill the demand, and this was done. but 
it is pointed out that it is hardly “ound 
practice for an independent sch to 
feature policies with the name of ary in- 
surance company, when these policics are 
used as a basis for study. The govern- 
ing committee is requested to cor -ider 
this problem. This request from |uke 
University was followed by a similns Te- 
quest from the University of Per sy! 
vania and can likely be followed ©: an) 
time by similar requests from othe: ¢dt- 
cational institutions, and it is | eed 
hoped that these requests will be ire- 
quent.” 

In closing Mr. Prevost spoke «° the 
forthcoming Accident & Health C: ‘‘en- 
nial, which is believed to be the year 
1950, and he recommended that this ~ule- 


stone should be kept in mind “so that 
at the proper time the subject m - 
th 


given publicity to the advantage « 
companies. .. .” 
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He ies oa: oath: of Industrial 


Statesmanship in Insurance Field 


Harry G. Helm, well known advertis 


ne manager of the 


he Albany Claims ers’ Coun 


Manag 





September 8 that the fire and 
insurance business, which must 
‘ ed big business subject to all 
s and tribulations, was suffering 
from lack of what he called Industrial 
Statesmanship necessary quality of 
n ement which sees that the house 


of big business is in order and “that its 
ly because of good will 
and patronage of the public.” 

Mr Helm declared that there is evi- 
dence of lack of Industrial Statesman- 
silence on the part of insur 
ance in the face of criticism, government 
regulations and government competition. 
Instead of fighting a rear guard action 
with legislation and the law makers, he 


my om the 


wondered why insurance has not taken 
its case to the fina! judge—the people 
who can change demand for legal 


restrictions just a ion as they change 
their opinion of u 

One point ma y the speaker was 
hat if Industriai iatesmanship were 
properly understo¢ developed and ap- 
plied, we would hear less and less about 
relations such as 
relations, la- 
govern- 


| » 

the endless chain ot 
human relations, customer 
| 


relations, public relations, 


ment relations, even poor. relations. 
‘True Industrial Statesmanship will em 
brace and take care of them all,” said 


iker, “and it should and will de 


tl e spe 
public relations plus.” 


1 


velop proper 
Role of the Claim Adjuster 


Speaking specifically of the claim ad- 
juster, Mr. Helm said that he needs a 
bigger share of Industrial Statesman- 


hip than almost any other class of in- 
Iowans Get Murphy’s Slant 
On Rate Regulatory Laws 


Ray Murphy, general counsel, Associ- 
ation of Casualty & Surety Companies, 


speaking vesterday in Des Moines before 
the Towa Association of Insurance 
Avents, centered attention on the new 
laws regulating insurance rates in Towa 
and other states. He indicated that these 


power in the 


ws place considerable 
officials but 


hands of state supervisory 
Mr. Murphy does not expect that such 
power will be exercised in an arbitrary 
manner, This is because supervisory ofh 


cials “are keenly aware of the task that 
confronts them and are extremely anx- 
ious to make state regulation work.” 


explained the general 
principles governing the regulatory laws, 
tressing that it is required that rates 
shall not be excessive, inadequate or 
unfairly discriminatory; that insurance 
companies themselves or through bu- 
reaus, at their own election, shall file 
rates with the Insurance Commissioner, 


Mr. Murphy 


with opportunity for the Commissioner 
to determine whether they meet such 
standards before they are used, and that 
rating bureaus and cooperative practices 


are authorized under proper supervision, 
with the rights of subscribers, minori 
ties and the public amply protected. 

As to the attitude of supervisory offi 
cials toward the new laws, Mr. Murphy 
said they are cognizant of the fact that 
a great body of law has been placed 
on the statute books in the past few 
vears and that it will take industry some 
laws. Such 


time to adjust itself to these 
being the case, “it should be the aim of 
all of us to approach our task in a spirit 


of cooperation. Already there are en 
couraging signs that supervisory officials 
and industry are doing just that. With 
reasonable administration of laws 
and with industry doing its part, we can 
look forward to rendering an ever 
expanding service to the public under 
mulation,” said Mr. Murphy 

The lowa laws follow almost verbatim 
the bills prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners and 


these 


State reg 


the All-Industry Committee. 


Glens Falls Group, 


surance man. He 
ambassador of the 
public, the claim adjuster must breathe 
life into that inanimate object, the in- 
surance policy. It is he who handles the 
biggest single portion of the premium 
dollar. “That is a huge responsibility,” 
said Mr. Helm, “and top management 
should recognize its importance by care- 
fully training every adjuster and every 
investigator setting forth to meet and 
negotiate with the public.” 

The ideal adjuster’s three important 
duties, as stressed by Mr. Helm, are (1) 
he must be able to successfully and 
competently label our goods plainly; (2) 
he must make the proper delivery of 
money or its equivalennt to the insured 
or to the claimant, and (3) he must be 
steeped in insurance lore, insurance his- 
tory and insurance appreciation so that 
he can, with authority and plausibility 
explain away the criticisms of our busi- 
ness Which may be daily encountered. 

The Importance of Words 

Finally, the speaker emphasized that 
in order to perform these duties suc 
cessfully the claim adjuster must be not 
only careful of what he says but the 
way in which he says it. This is be- 
cause there is a chemistry of words, 
much like the chemical reactions set up 
by the secretions from our endocrine 
glands. Said Mr. Helm: “Certain words 
or combinations of words will make us 
friendly, affectionate, suspicious, angry, 
happy, sad. If the claims man is to in- 
fluence people in a predetermined way, it 
is important that he select and combine 
his words with accuracy and painstaking 
care. The words as well as the actions 
and emotions of the adjuster have a 
powerful influence for good or evil.” 


companies to the 


TO OPEN HOUSTON OFFICE OCT. 1 
Hartford Steam Boiler Names LeMeil- 
leur to Manage New Branch; Kerr 
His Successor in New Orleans 


office in Houston 
will be opened by the Hartford Steam 
Boiler on October 1 to facilitate the 
handling of underwriting and engineer 
ing services to agents and their policy- 
holders in Texas. The new branch, which 
will be located in the Milam Building, 
will be managed by L. M. LeMeilleur, 
who is now in charge of the company’s 
office at New Orleans. M. D. Boney 
has been named as chief inspector. 
Mr. LeMeilleur represented the com- 
pany as a special agent in Texas prior 
to his transfer to New Orleans where 


\ service branch 


he became assistant manager and, later, 
manager. Mr. Boney has been super 
vising inspector in New Orleans, a posi- 


tion to which he advanced through the 
various stages of field inspecting. 

F. I. Kerr is being appointed manager 
at New Orleans to succeed Mr. LeMeil- 
leur. He has been a special agent of 
the New Orleans department since 1935, 
with the exception of two yar years 
spent as an engineering officer in the 
U. S. Maritime service. 


Stockholders Have Until Sept. 
17 to Subscribe to New Issue 


Continental Casualty Co. on Septem- 
ber 3 mailed to stockholders of record on 
that day subscription warrants entitling 
holders to subscribe to the company’s 
new stock offering at $40 per share, in 
the ratio of one new share for each five 
held. Registration statement covering 
this new issue—100,000 shares of capital 
stock—became effective September 3 

The offering to stockholders is being 
underwritten by a nationwide group of 
investment bankers headed by Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and William Blair & Co. 
Stockholders may exercise their war- 
rants up to 5 p.m., central daylight sav- 
ing time, September 17, 1947. 


explained that as the 
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Auto Assigned Risk 
Pool for Canada Urged 


INSURANCE SUPTS. STUDY IDEA 
Hunter Says Companies Complain of 
Allocation of Risks; Change in Trip 
Accident Policy Proposed 


The establishment of a separate pool 


for automobile assigned risks in Canada 
was one of the recommendations made 
at the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
\ssociation of Superintendents of In- 
surance September 8-12 at Jasper, Al- 
berta. Herbert Hunter, Manitoba Super- 
president of the 


intendent and also 


association, led the discussion on this 
subject. He reported that complaints 
have been received from some of the 
companies with regard to the class of 
business which has been allocated to 
them. 

Citing the experience in Manitoba 
where the plan has been in operation 
for thirty-three months, Superintendent 
Hunter reported that 179 policies have 
been written by about sixty companies 
while forty-five other companies operat- 
ing in Manitoba have received no as- 
signments at all, “In view of this,” he 
said, “the special committee on the 
automobile assigned risk plan suggests 
that serious consideration be given to 


the establishment of a pool to which 
such applications would be allocated. By 
this method, the experience of these 


risks could be more closely watched and 
more immediately ascertained, and pre- 
miums adjusted accordingly. Loss, if 
any, could be adjusted annually and 
charged to the companies in proportion 
to the amount of their earned premiums 
in each province.” 
Accident and Sickness Report 


Hunter also reported 
sickness insurance 
legislation. Among other things he 
pointed to a number of problems which 
have risen recently with respect to the 
issuance of trip insurance concomitantly 
with the purchase of railway or airline 
tickets. The special committee investi- 
gating this subject, he said, has recom- 
mended the repeal of sections of the 
provincial insurance acts and_ substitu- 
tion of the following: 

“Where a policy of accident insurance 
is issued through the agency of a trans- 
portation that holds a subsisting certifi- 
cate of authority, the statutory condi- 
tions need not be printed on the policy 


Superintendent 
on accident and 


if it contains the following notice 
printed in conspicuous type and in red 
ink: ‘Notwithstanding any other provi- 


sion herein contained this policy is sub- 
ject to the statutory conditions respect- 
ing contracts of accident insurance.” 


F. & D. ON TUNNEL PROJECT 

L. E. Dixon Co., San Gabriel, Calif.. 
and the Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md., have been awarded the contract by 
the California-Oregon Power Co., Med- 
ford, Ore., for the construction ‘of the 
5,000 to 6,000 foot Toketee tunnel project 
on the North Umpqua River, forty miles 
east of Roseburg, Qre. Their bid was 
$1,506,750. Fidelity & Deposit will write 
the payment and performance bond for 
the work through its Los Angeles and 
Baltimore branch office. 
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August Kern, Jr. Organizes 
New Company in St. Louis 


The Accredited Hospital & Life Insur 
ance Co. of St. Louis has been incorpo- 
rated to do a general insurance business 
by August Kern, Jr., well known local 
insurance agent and : 
company, under its state charter, 
thorized to issue 50,000 shares of $5 par 
value stock. 

Mr. Kern, 
ance agency in St. 
of the largest annual volume of A. & H 


associates. = The 


who heads the Kern Insur 
Louis controls one 


premiums of any insurance agency in the 
Mid-west. 

The incorporation papers listed the 
following as incorporators of the new 


company in addition to Mr. Kern: J. A 
Ruhl, J. Jackson, Jr., E. F. Vetter, Dr 
E. B. Winter, W. A. Hombs, W. C 
Clippinger, H. J. McAnnilly and A 
Mr. Kern hz st ee the details of n 
saa canal 


Claude J. eee has been apy 

as resident manager of a newly ) 
lished branch office of Fidelity & I 
alty at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Beat as 
been with the company since thi 
1930’s, being first assigned to its 

branch office as an assistant in t! 

ing department. Later he was n 
perintendent of that departme: 
1943 he left to join the Navy, r 
to ‘the B. & €. in January, 

agency supervisor at Detroit. 


1( 


WICHITA AGENTS ELE‘ 
Harry W. Tharp, Tharp Adjust 


Wichita, was guest speaker at 1 sul 
gust 28 meeting of the Wichita 


tion of Insurance Agents. Raym H 
Mann of Dulaney, Johnston & st 
was elected ‘president and Robert 
Jr. of Israel & Son, vice preside: 
tiring President L. T. Stubbs ( 


Monarch Investment Co. presided 
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,KEMPER INSURANCE MEETINGS 


2000 Agents to Make Plans for Day 
"When Competitive Selling Returns 
to Insurance Business 

\ore than 2,000 agents of the Kem- 
; of insurance companies are 
( to participate in the 1947 fall 
nts eetings. These four meetings 
1 he held in Columbus, O.; Syracuse, 
yy hiladelphia and Boston. The 
the meeting, “Clear the Way 

« lay,” represents a recognition 
the rease in losses on automobile 
isurance and a need for laying 
lans for the future and for pre- 
ring “C” day, the day when com- 
lling returns to the insurance 


The ents in attendance at these 
ectines represent Lumbermens Mutual 
American Motorists, National 
Mutual and Federal Mutual 


\ vation of officials from the 

nper home office in Chicago will be 

de 1y H. G. Kemper, president. 

ose on the program are J. A. 

\rnol ice president, National Retail- 

s Mutual; Paul Brown, vice president 

manager, bond and burglary de- 

N. C. Flanagin, vice presi- 

manager, sales and production 

nt; J. E. Hellgren, vice presi- 

ail manager, A. & H. department; 

\. Lansman, production assistant; 

Rk. Mengelberg, vice president and 

ag underwriting department; R. 

Rowe, vice president and manager, 

lam department, and M. B. Weber, 
ice president and executive assistant. 


FACTUAL TRAFFIC TRENDS 


New Bulletin for Engineers to Be 
Regularly Issued by Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies 
Though motor vehicle travel and auto 
ule registrations have reached an all- 
me igh in this country, traffic deaths 
r the first seven months of 1947 were 
| than for the same period a year 
ording to a factual traffic trend 
letin inaugurated this week by the 
ion of Casualty & Surety Com 
nies as a service for safety engineers 
its member conipanies. The bulletin 
| be compiled and issued periodically 
trathe engineering activity of the 
fional Conservation Bureau, the asso- 
1 cccident prevention division. 
\mong the intersting statistics in 
ed in Bulletin No. 1 were figures 
vit recent rise in highway fatali- 
despite favoreble experience during 
c early months of the year. May, June 
traffic deaths all exceeded cor- 
months of 1946. Here are the 


1946 1947 Change 

ee Te ee 2,340 8¢ 

a aGne tocar eal ee 2,710 6% 

slenpelec eeteutn eee 2,490 5% 

sli Ge saile sab eras woh oe og 2,750 t 8% 

me tor the first seven months of 
1 \\ 17,230, the bulletin said. This 


deaths, or 6% less than for the 
il of 1946, due to large reduc- 
he first three months of this 

mileage rate (deaths per 

vehicle miles) for the first 
f 1947 was 8.1, compared 
* the same period of 1946 and 
1] 


S of 


lo Consider Rate Revision 
ni Hamilton, chairman, Compen- 
ting & Inspection Bureau of 
vy, has advised company mem 
ts governing committee is now 
the results of the mid-year 
‘all so as to determine if any 
the level of compensation rates 
lersey should be submitted to 
issioner of Banking and Insur- 


as any such change will be 

or vear-end effect, Mr. Ham- 

es that policies effective De 

|, 1947 and thereafter should 
ritten. If a rate revision is 

nd approved, he promises that 
rests will be in the hands of mem- 
Companies in ample time to permit 
ly writing of year-end business. 


Home Indemnity Stockhold’rs 
Approve Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the Home Indemnity 
on September 8 voted to increase the 
company’s capital stock by issuing 40,- 
000 new shares of non-cumulative, non- 
voting $5 par preferred stock. 

All of the new preferred stock, it is 
contemplated, will be sold at $100 per 
share, or a total consideration of $,- 
000,000 to the Home Insurance Co., which 
presently owns more than 75% of the 


stock of Home Indemnity. The annuai 
non-cumulative dividend rate on the new 
stock will be $2.50 per share, or 244%. 
Harold V. Smith, president of both 
companies, told stockholders that the in- 
crease in capital of the Home Indemnity 
would enable the company better to 
serve the public by expanding its busi- 
ness on a basis consistent with a nor- 
mal increase in the public’s requirements 
for service. Net premium writings. for 
the first six months of 1947 of the Home 
Indemnity, he said, totaled $6,470,716 as 
compared with the full year totals of 
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$9,007,907 for 1946 and $6,006,114 for 1945. 

In addition to the new preferred stock, 
the Home Indemnity Co. has outstand- 
ing 350,000 shares of $3 par common 
stock. Surplus of the Home Indemnity 
Co. as of June 30, 1947, was $2,258,555 
which, together with a voluntary reserve 
of $150,000 and a capital of $1,050,000, 
provided a surplus to policyholders of 
$3,458,555. If a sale to the Home Insur 
ance Co. of the 40,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred stock had been consummated as 
of June 30, surplus to policyholders 


would have been $7,458,555. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
{ BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipe city ano Deposit COMPANY 
Maryland 
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San Francisco A. & H. Men 
Organize New Association 


Latest accident and health association 


to be launched is in San Francisco where 
leading underwriters and personal pro- 
aon have joined together. The new 
ireanization, which will cover northern 
California, is called the San Francisco 
Accident & Health Underwriters Asso- 
ciation 

\t the organization meeting H. D. 
Quigley, Mutual Benefit H. & A,, 
was elected president; Joseph Deitch, 
Occidental Life, vice president; Mark 
Barichievich, Occidental Life, secretary- 


Serving on the executive 
committee are John W. Boyd, Edward 
F. Jones, Ro nald T. Larsen, Moody S. 
Little and Cyrus C. Washburn, Pre- 
ferred Accident, who is on the executive 
board of the National Association of A. 
& H. Underwriters. 


treasurer 


Follmann’s Report 


(Continued from Page 39) 


velopment. Yet presumably the difficul- 
ties continue. The accident and health 
contract is personal insurance, hence its 
obligations cannot be treated with any- 
thing but highest regard. Commission- 
ers, Braedon of this, are sincere in 
their attempts to eliminate bad practices. 


They might well question, however, 
whether the present regulatory pattern 
is not sufficient and therefore whether 


arrived to go directly 
difticul- 


the time has not 


to the specific source of these 

ties, the management of the insurers in- 
volved. Certainly responsible insurers 
would welcome such an approach. It 


could result in only appreciable good to 
the entire industry as well as to the pub- 
lic concept of that industry.” 


Experience on Air Travel Accidents 


Further along Mr. Follmann spoke of 
bureau. companies’ experience on air 
travel coverage which, without cost to 
the insured, covers passenger travel in 
commercial aircraft worldwide and thus, 
greatly extends passenger travel in pri- 
vate aircraft. The speaker, after noting 
that a further extension of this coverage 
(as of April, 1946) has been recom- 
mended until January 1, 1949, said: 
“During this period experience on this 
coverage has been collected upon which 
conclusions for future extensions might 
he based. To date, fourteen companies 
reported a total of fifty-one acci- 
dents. Losses paid on these accidents 
were $172,556. Reserves established as 
a result of these date, are 
$31,032. Of the fifty-one accidents re 
ported, twenty-three were occasioned in 
scheduled flights, eighteen in private 
flights, four in chartered planes, one in 
a company-owned plane, with five not 


have 


losses, to 


stated. Of the fifty-one accidents, death 
resulted in twenty-seven instances, and 
disability in thirty- two instances. The 


cooperation of all member companies in 
keeping the bureau completely and im- 
mediately advised of all losses under the 
air travel rider is imperative for analy- 
sis by the statistical and aviation com- 
mittees.” 

Finally, Mr. Follmann pointed to two 
forward-looking steps being taken by 
his organization: (1) the resumption as 
of January 1, 1948, of the bureau’s statis- 
tical collection which, of necessity, was 
terminated during the war years. (2) 
revision of the bureau’s occupational 
classifications manual which was last re- 
vised in 1929. Objective, he explained, is 
to proceed with a complete revision of 
the manual in such manner that here- 
after it will always be up-to-date with 
any then existing conditions. 

In closing Mr. Follmann referred to 
the formation of the advisory board for 
accident and health agents’ examinations 
in New York State on which board the 
bureau presently sits as chairman. “It 
is of interest,” said the speaker, “that the 
board has already been contacted by 
other states contemplating similar ad- 
visory groups. Such boards shall prove 
of great value in the conduct of agents’ 
examinations,” 


jurisdiction over pilots, 
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International Counsel’s Annual Meeting 


(Continued from 


funeral 
one year from the date 

“2. The insurer has no to a release 
but is entitled to a receipt except where a dis- 
as to whether or not the par- 
policy coverage, 
and in that event a compromise should 
amount paid shall not be a 


sonable expenses, all incurred within 
of the accident. 


right 


pute may arise 


ticular claims come within the 
release 
be taken, but the 
merely ex- 


complete bar to future claims but 


haust the amount of the coverage to the extent 
of the payment. 
“3. Ordinarily, the insurer has no subroga- 


tion rights, and the possibility exists that a 


claimant may collect twice for the same items 


of damage 


Plaine on Pattern of State Aviation 
Legislation 

Outstanding in the forum discussion 
on aviation insurance law was the paper 
by Herzel H. E. Plaine, a member of 
the staff of the Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral, U. S. Department of Justice, on 
“The Pattern of State Aviation Legis- 
lation.” Having been the principal drafts- 
man of several model aviation acts, and 
consultant of the National Aeronautic 
Association and Civil Aviation Legisla- 
tive Council, Mr. Plaine spoke with first- 
hand knowledge of his subject. He 
painted a composite picture of state 
aviation legislation with a broad brush, 
dealing mainly with trends. 

Discussing uniform acts he said the 
most influential was the Uniform Aero- 
nautics Act of 1922 which asserted for 
the state, contract, tort and crimina! 
passengers and 
aircraft while in flight over the state. 
His sizeup of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 was that it wrought a material 
shifting in the areas of Federal and state 
authority; that it established the domi- 
nance of Federal power in the matter of 
air safety, airworthiness of aircraft, com- 
petence of airmen and the certification 
of both aircraft and airmen. Further- 
more, this act asserted Federal control 
over the economic regulation of trans- 
portation by common carriers by air- 
cratt, 

The speaker pointed to a strong pull 
upon the Congress, since the adoption 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, to 
enlarge the Federal field and reduce 
state action, but said that Congress has 
as yet shown no tendency to accept such 
a position. Nor have the states. 

Mr. Plaine could offer no assurance 
that “we have reached a plateau upon 
which to rest and appraise, in time, the 
benefits and the deficiencies of aviation 
legislative developments.” Admittedly 
such a rest would be useful. “But with 
rapid technological advances in aviation, 
and the many shortcomings of a grow- 
ing industry in relation to consumer 
needs, the pace may very well continue, 
if not quicken, with the inevitable de- 
velopments,” he declared. 

Four Papers on Oral Argument 

An innovation at this meeting was 
the two-hour open forum September 5 
on “Oral Argument in the Appellate 
Court” which was led by Clinton M. 
Horn of Cleveland. Mr. Horn’s own 
paper dealt historically with presentation 


of cases in appellate courts both in 
I:ngland and the United States. 
William E. Knepper of Columbus, O., 


who discussed the purpose of oral argu- 
ment, declared: “Oral argument affords 
a priceless opportunity for the lawyer 
to capitalize on the spell of the spoken 
word in conveying his convictions to the 
occupants of the bench. They, too, are 
lawyers. They are men, not demi-gods. 
Some are keen, some are plodding, but 
they are all placed in their high posi- 
tions to exercise honest and impartial 
judgment in an effort to reach a correct 
conclusion. They are entitled to the help 
that comes from a strong oral argument, 
ably presented.” 

Joseph H. Hinshaw of Chicago, dis- 
cussing “The Scope of Oral Arguments 
in Courts of Appeal” spoke from per- 
sonal experience when he said_ that 
“most courts of appeal are more jealous 
of their rules than are the trial courts. 
Consequently rules of courts of appeal 
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must be strictly observed.” He recom- 
mended that oral arguments in such 
courts should be as definitely organized 
and proportioned as the briefs which 
precede them; the opening words should 
be a brief statement of how the case 
comes before the court and a_ brief 
statement of its previous history. By 
color, contrast or short illustration, the 
attorney should use every honorable 
means of breathing life and feeling into 
his case through the argument. As a 
final word of advice Mr. Hinshaw said: 
“An appeal which rests on many points 
has generally less likelihood to succeed 
than an appeal which rests upon only 
few.” 
Kristeller and Roemer Papers 


The guiding principles to be followed 
and the preparations to be made before 
the actual oral argument were set forth 
by Lionel P. Kristeller of Newark. De- 
claring that it was an acquired art to 
argue a case on appeal, Mr. Kristeller 
stressed the need (1) for a clear intro- 
ductory statement; (2) to state in se- 
quence the simple facts of the case, and 
to make them interesting; (3) to tell 
the court what you want it to do and 
why, and (4) in arguing the law, select 
one central point and concentrate on it 
until it is fully covered. 

Final speaker of this forum was Erwin 
W. Roemer of Chicago who agrees with 


the late John W. Davis that lawyers 
“should rejoice when the court asks 
questions.” At the same time Mr. 


Roemer said it was tragic and inexcus- 
able to tell the court “I don’t recall” 
when the question is asked “What were 
the facts in that case?” Furthermore, 
one must be prepared not only on the 
specific holdings relied upon, but be 
ready to point out the facts and the 
principles to which the holding was ap- 
plied. As to question, “What are you 
going to do with some sharp, irrelevant 
or seemingly impertinent question from 
the bench?” Mr. Roemer said: “I advise 
against flinching at such a time. Be 
courageous in meeting it. But ordinarily 
don’t yield to the temptation to utter 
a wisecrack.” 

Finally, the spez iker emphasized that 
a sense of humor is a wonderful asset 
but that “few of us possess it in suffi— 
cient measure to take advantage of it.” 
Therefore, he urged caution in the use 
of this device “as an escape from a 
pointed question. Above all,” he advised, 
‘if a justice interjects some witticism, 
don’t feel that you must match it or 
lose face. Laugh and enjoy it even 
though it may be directed at you.” 





Massachusetts Blue Cross 


Seeks Benefits Ceiling 
The Massachusetts Hospital Service, 
Inc., a Blue Cross concern, has asked 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington for permission to put a $9 
a day ceiling on benefits and is also 
asking its 156 affiliated hospitals to ,ex- 
tend credit for 10% of current bills. 
On account of protests from some 
labor unions, Commissioner Harrington 
is expected to hold a public hearing on 
the proposal. Although a sharp increase 
in rates was effected in June, continued 
rise in hospital costs has led the or- 
ganization to seek relief measures. 


H. R. BIRKEL’S 25th MILESTONE 


Harold R. Birkel, assist: int manager 
of the Accounts Department in the New 
York office of Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the organization Septem- 
ber 5. 

Mr. Birkel joined the Hartford staff in 
1922 as bookkeeper, advancing through 
cashier and charge of bookkeepers to his 
present post in 1939. The collection de- 
partment is also under his direction. He 
is civicly active in Queens Village, N. Y., 
where he makes his home. 


Ray L. Hills Address 


(Continued from Page 38) 


studies of important problems, | year 
ago, having in mind the progress made 
by the bureau in recent years, { en. 
tioned the desire of its managen the 
governing committee, to further th 
work in new directions if ; | 
need hardly remind you of the ; tlie 
of our executive office as evide) by 
continual service in many forn mn 
out at the business world gener nd 
you will notice that trade associations 
everywhere are in tremendous activity 
with new forms of service deyelopin 
The bureau is abreast of the times. \Ve 
face the future of this bureau and of thy 
accident and health business with eon- 
fidence.” 
Work of Past Twelve Months 


Mr. Hills then hit the maga the 
bureau’s work during the past twelye 
months since the last annual ticeting 


noting that progress has been made not 
only in the great volume of premium 
writings but in the intricate details of 
maintaining this service. He touched on 
the underwriting committee’s work. es 
pecially in the matter of policy laneu: 
and said: 





“Language is the great tool of the 
business as expressed in the written con- 
tract. But always someone is ready 
to challenge the use of words. If one 
finishes a form today, tomorrow one may 
see an improvement in the light of new 
experience. The value of many minds js 
great.” : 

This led Chairman Hills to a reference 
to the ever-present problems of drafting 
and filing of forms for approval in the 
various states, and he said: 

“We have lived under the system of 
state supervision a great many years, 
and not unhappily. Some policy exam- 
iners in Insurance Departments, with 
power to say ‘No,’ as well as the priv- 
ilege of introducing personal preference 
in wording, have at times been criticized 
for officialism that affected the trend of 
progress more than was realized or in 
tended. We should remember that these 
officials have their annoyances, too, and 
that very often their comments are made 
with exactly the same purpose for which 
we exist, namely, to better serve thi 
insuring public. In these matters the 
bureau has endeavored to be of the 
greatest assistance possible, both to 
member companies and to state officials 
This subject will be covered in detail by 
the report of our Insurance Departments 
Committee.” 

Reference was then made to the work 
of the manual and classifications com- 
mittee which has revised the bureau's 
manual since the last annual meeting t 
take care of changing conditions, new 


industries, occupations and duties. In 
addition, the statistical committee has 
prepared and reinstated a statistical plan 
for the accident experience of bureau 
companies. The public relations com 


mittee has also been active and Mr. Hills 
indicated that its report “will show that 
the bureau is very much alive on th 
subject.” The same is true of the social 
insurance and aviation committe 
Long Range Planning 

In closing the chairman said: “Thi 
business generally, and consequen!'y tls 
bureau in particular, is in an 
change including legislative and 
concepts. We have objectives im com 
mon, including those Insurance Con: 
missioners and their representati Who 
are present. Of business being «tered 
on our companies’ books today, many 0! 
these policyholders will be ins! 
those companies thirty, forty, ¢\ 
years hence. There is our challenge t 
carry on the best qualities of our 
We are concerned with long-ran 





ning, extending to the form of erm 
ment and the economic systen indet 
which we live. Here, it is hope. both 
members und guests will freely express 


themselves. In these interchan es 0! 


ideas lie valuable lessons of business 
life.” 
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This is definitely not the time to give heaters the cold shoulder. They're 
hot right now for sales. 

Yes, all the teachings of experience highlight September as the biggest 
month for selling Residence Boiler Insurance. It’s the opportune time. The 
first chill of the fall makes people heater-conscious. They respond more 
readily to the idea of protecting their heating plants. And of course, there’s 
that extra advantage of our engineers’ being able to make inspections, if 
necessary, now before heaters are started again. 

So turn on the heat today. Sell Residence Boiler Insurance to all your 
prospects. Help them enjoy freedom from worry over financial loss. 
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SURETYSHIP 





MEE: 
Ces 
Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine, Casualty, and Aircraft 

THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 


ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS. 








Our advertising...national and 
direct mail... is constantly helping 
The Man with the Plan to sell 
Employers’ Group policies. 











NOW 


that costs your prospects 


---sell the installment coverage 


NOTHING! 





Transportation’s new Valued Form Policy opens up a broad 
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ANYTHING that increases the retailer’s cost of 
doing business is hard to sell him. That’s the 
trouble with ordinary installment sales in- 
surance. 

But Transportation’s new Valued Form Pol- 
icy costs the dealer nothing at all. The entire 
premium cost is paid by his customers. He 
receives the cash with each customer’s monthly 
payment before he hands it on to you. It’s 
the easiest-selling installment coverage ever 
offered. 

The dealer gets insurance protection on the 
unpaid balance of every installment contract. 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


coverage. 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE CO. 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me full details on Transportation’s Valued Form Policy 


NEW market in the booming installment sales field 


The customer gets a positive guarantee — in 
writing —that if the item purchased is de- 
stroyed before payments are completed, all the 
money he has paid will be refunded and the 
installment contract cancelled. 

This positive protection for his customers 
gives the dealer a powerful advertising appeal 
for his store—at no cost—another big help 
for you in selling the Valued Form Policy. 

Learn more about this unique installment 
coverage designed by Transportation. It’s your 
big opportunity to cash in on the tremendous 
current boom in installment buying. | 


for installment sales 
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